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To our Readers 


If politics is the art of living in society, then it is a 
thing with many facets and levels. This month we have 
abstracted ourselves for once from the main political 
controversies around the Kennan proposals, Tunisia or 
the oncoming battle for Outer Space. But the issues we 
raise are not unimportant for that. 


We lead off by putting before you the problem of the 
attitude to the fine arts in our kind of society. We follow 
with a contribution that has come to us from Mr Edwin 
Morgan. Mr Morgan has established his reputation as 
an expert on howlers, but this time he explores, in terms 
of satire, a field in which politics, literature and psycho- 
logy meet. 


In addition we continue our analysis of popular forms 
of art which was begun last month by Mr Colin Mac- 
Innes in his essay on Teenagers. You may disagree with 
Mr Bernard Bergonzi’s analysis of a new type of thriller 
but the fact remains that the dream world of sensational 
fiction influences millions of people and expresses some- 
thing that is going on in their minds. For another kind of 
refreshment you may turn to the past and read of goings- 
on at the court of Naples a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Life was different before Smersh began and James Bond 
invented his steel-capped shoes, but there was no lack 
of excitement in the great baroque palaces round the bay. 


Next month we are producing a special number called 
‘Britain’s Business’. It will attempt to do for the world of 
business and industry what our ‘Who Governs Britain ?” 
number did in politics. 
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Art and Money 


Bryan Robertson 


situation in England engendered by public patronage of 
the arts, in this case painting and sculpture, during the 
past ten years. 

Artists are desperately in need of a swifter and more direct 
form of patronage than exists at the moment; without such 
patronage their work will not realize its full potential and we 
shall be left with no public record of their art. 

The total amount of money from public funds spent annually 
on the arts is still pitifully small; an approximate figure for the 
whole of England would be rather less than £100,000, and only 
a minor proportion of this sum finds its way through to artists, 
in the form of purchases or commissions. 

A small amount of money and a great deal of time and energy 
from officials is expended annually on a kind of endless dissemi- 
nation of the arts which, although amiable in intention and far 
from negligible in accomplishment, is really prolonging a 
peculiarly English form of lip-service to the idea of the arts 
rather than implementing their ideals in practical terms. 

These three facts are thrown into sharp relief if any attempt 
is made to envisage the number of major works of painting and 
sculpture by British artists to be seen in London, let alone the 
rest of the country, in public and permanent sites; that is, 
outside or in public buildings or in the parks and squares. 
There is practically nothing of any consequence to be seen. 
Without visiting the museums or getting access to private col- 
lections, where can a visitor to the capital find really important 
works by Moore or Hepworth, Sutherland or Nicholson? 
Names of individual artists are not entirely relevant to this 
proposition; there are many other artists, at least thirty painters 
and twenty sculptors, whose talents and capabilities are emi- 
nently suited to large-scale public commissions. A high propor- 
tion of these artists are at their best when working to monu- 
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mental dimensions, but so far no adequate commissions have 
materialized in their own country. 

The public is gradually becoming more and more conditioned 
to the idea that the arts of painting and sculpture are only to be 
encountered in museums and exhibition galleries and exist by 
themselves in splendid and not very meaningful isolation. This 
dangerous notion is soothing and reassuring to the philistines; 
but it is causing grave concern to all those actively connected 
with the arts. People must, however, be forgiven for imagining 
that the art of their own time evolves in a vacuum and is remote 
from life if they are only permitted to envisage that art within 
the framework of temporary exhibitions. Such exhibitions in 
London and the provinces are a post-war phenomenon and as 
an educational manoeuvre their value is immeasurable. A very 
large number of people in England had never before in their 
lives seen an original work of art until the Arts Council com- 
menced their activities by circulating travelling exhibitions of 
painting and sculpture. These activities must continue at the 
same high level; but there is some case for slightly restricting 
the number of temporary exhibitions presented in London in 
order to provide more money for permanent projects. 

From a total income of £885,000, the Arts Council last year 
allocated approximately £30,000 for general expenditure on 
the fine arts. This allocation is, in itself, disgracefully small from 
such an income; but the strenuous demands of opera, music, 
ballet and theatre cannot be evaded. From the £30,000 about 
£20,000 was spent on exhibitions in London and the provinces. 
The remaining £10,000 was used in maintaining various grants 
and guarantees to art societies, exhibiting bodies and institu- 
tions, financing — directly or through small loans — art films, 
and purchasing works of art for the Council’s permanent col- 
lection: a collection which is, in turn, widely circulated in the 
provinces. About £3,000 was actually spent on permanent 
acquisitions. 

Although the Council’s economic manipulation of these 
meagre funds for the fine arts is beyond praise, it is high time 
that more thought was given to the problems of commissioning 
artists to undertake permanent projects for public sites, and 
allocating appropriate sums of money for this purpose. One 
cannot help detecting an element of caution and timidity in the 
Council’s present attitude to the problem. It is clearly safer to 
run the entire gamut of stylistic tendencies in temporary exhi- 
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bition work than to adopt a definite attitude, risk public dis- 
pleasure, and commit official taste to a specific artist by giving 
him a commission. 

Ideally, the present annual figure of £30,000 for the fine arts 
should be increased so as to provide roughly £10,000 for com- 
missions and purchases. In the meantime, the £20,000 for exhi- 
bition work from the present total allocation could be cut 
slightly, so far as expenditure on London exhibitions is con- 
cerned, to produce more money, immediately, for permanent 
acquisitions and above all for commissions. Temporary exhi- 
bitions in the provinces still have an almost incalculable amount 
of work to do; but in London the position is not quite the same. 
Here there are almost too many exhibitions and there is a slight 
danger that the public is beginning not only to think of art ina 
vacuum, unrelated to their everyday life, but also to regard all 
these exhibitions as a new, vague extension of cheap indoor 
entertainment, rather in the same category as television and the 
movies. There is no harm in this; but because the attendance 
figures at exhibitions are so high and have clearly multiplied 
themselves five times over in the past ten years — 80,000 people 
saw one exhibition of modern art alone last year, and this is a 
fraction of the number for all the exhibitions — it should not be 
imagined that the public attitude towards art is yet becoming 
appreciably more penetrating or thoughtful. Possibly there is an 
increase of about 3 per cent in the number of people who have 
really had their outlook and taste affected by visiting these 
exhibitions. For the rest, a visit to an art exhibition is just some- 
thing new and rather different. The moment is very ripe for 
consolidating the educational work done so far by establishing 
permanent works of art in public places. 

The London County Council could well provide a new lead 
in this direction. In recent years, the L CC has spent small 
sums of money annually — averaging perhaps £3,000 a year — on 
sculpture, murals and other forms of decoration for new schools 
and housing estates. A further £3,000, approximately, has been 
paid annually in the form of grants to the Dulwich Art Gallery 
and Whitechapel Art Gallery; and recently an additional 
gesture towards patronage has been made by entrusting the 
management of the Royal Festival Hall with an annual sum of 
about £1,000 to be spent on works of art with some musical con- 
nection. A bronze bust of the pianist, Rosalyn Tureck, by 
Epstein is already on view at the Festival Hall, and Epstein is at 
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the moment working on a bust of Otto Klemperer, the con- 
ductor, which may also eventually be acquired for the Festival 
Hall. These tentative moves have been greatly reinforced by a 
recent Council decision to set aside annually the sum of £20,000 
for purchasing or commissioning original works of art for public 
sites, whenever possible, and with the explicit idea of en- 
couraging contemporary painters and sculptors. This is a brave 
step to take and it is greatly to be hoped that the LC C will 
have the courage to spend large sums of money on important 
commissions by the most lively and inventive artists rather than 
dispersing the strength of their future patronage by awarding 
only modest commissions to ‘safe’ but dull artists. There should 
be at least four or five large sculptures by Henry Moore on pub- 
lic view in London — there are some marvellous sites — but 
Moore’s carvings for the indifferent facade of the American 
Time-Life building is still the only work of his to appear in 
London. 

The L C Chas, in fact, also exercised its patronage during the 
past decade by financing several ‘Sculpture in the Park’ exhi- 
bitions. On the whole, these have been popular and will cer- 
tainly have conditioned the public gaze to the idea of modern 
sculpture appearing in the parks and squares; but each exhi- 
bition has cost the Council between £8,000 and £9,000 to 
organize, and it would have been far more constructive to halve 
these considerable sums spent on temporary collections and use 
the rest of the money for definite sculpture commissions for the 
parks and open spaces. Happily, there is every indication that 
the L C C is beginning to think along these lines and may yet 
set a new pace, already indicated by the work of the excellent 
L C C architects, in progressive and informed patronage. 

The increasingly enlightened attitude of the L C C is shared 
in varying degrees by the work of the Local Education Authori- 
ties. A few Local Education Committees, notably Hertfordshire, 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire, have been pioneers in striving 
to bring about in practical terms the idea of having original 
paintings by contemporary artists in schools instead of repro- 
ductions or prints; and have extended their work by decorating 
new schools with sculptural or mural features of one kind and 
another. This represents a most civilized and desirable extension 
of public patronage of the arts. It is very hard to generalize 
fairly in financial terms as to the sums of money spent annually 
by these Education Committees: the amounts spent on indi- 
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vidual works of art or small-scale commissions are invariably 
modest. A rough estimate of £1,000 spent annually, on 
average, by each active committee might be near the mark. A 
few spend rather more than this sum each year, but many 
spend considerably less. Some spend nothing at all and still 
await conversion. The Society for Education through Art, with 
its regular exhibitions of ‘Pictures for Schools’ from which edu- 
cation officers buy suitable paintings, drawings, sculpture or 
ceramics for their schools, has done a great deal to foster this 
new trend in education which provides a background in which 
children can, at a very early age, become familiar with the 
visual art of their own time. All this is new and uphill work and, 
without delving too much into the many difficulties faced by 
Education Officers in bringing their work to fruition, it is useful 
to remember that many teachers have to be reconciled to 
modern art as well as children. 

Pioneer work on a very extensive scale is also being done by 
the Fine Arts Department of the British Council, which for 
many years has arranged innumerable exhibitions of British 
art in Europe, America and the Commonwealth countries. This 
Department only acts as an actual patron in an extremely 
limited manner: less than £1,000 a year is spent on permanent 
acquisitions for circulation abroad. From a total annual income 
of approximately £3? millions allotted to the British Council 
for all its work in different fields, the Fine Arts Department re- 
ceives annually the pathetic sum of £16,000. This figure includes 
the small amount already referred to, spent on acquisitions, and 
has to cover the costs of all travelling exhibitions abroad 
organized by the Department, as well as relevant salaries. Quite 
clearly the policy makers at the British Council responsible for 
this grant can have no knowledge of art, no confidence in the 
validity of contemporary art and no conception of the vast 
prestige enjoyed by British art abroad, where several major 
prizes have recently been won by British artists. The taste, fore- 
sight and energy of the Fine Arts Department in securing the 
greatest possible recognition abroad of the qualities of present- 
day British art is beyond praise. This work has been carried out 
within the framework of a budget which should, at least, be 
doubled and, at the same time, the Department’s permanent 
acquisition fund should be considerably increased. The Coun- 
cil’s offices abroad, as well as the embassies and official resi- 
dences, provide invaluable means of showing our sculpture and 
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painting, and there should be many major works by contem- 
porary artists permanently displayed in these centres. 

For the first time for many years, foreigners are taking 
British art seriously; many of our artists are beginning to enjoy 
an extensive international reputation; and all this means, apart 
from the advantage of cultural prestige, that our artists can earn 
more money abroad, dollars in particular. Those British 
painters and sculptors whose work is now handled com- 
mercially by dealers in America, as well as Europe, would be 
the first to admit that their personal success has been fortified 
and their careers accelerated by the work of the British Council’s 
Fine Arts Department. 

The facts and figures outlined above may provide a general 
idea, in simplified and approximate terms, of the way in which 
public money is being spent on the arts. People everywhere are 
becoming more and more visually conscious in the same way 
that the public for opera and ballet has increased so formidably 
since the war. Partly this may be due to what UNESCO 
calls ‘mass-media’: the proliferation of popular illustrated 
magazines and reviews, the cinema and television. Ten years 
ago, an English publisher would only consider a possible edition 
of 5,000 copies for a not-too-specialized illustrated art book; 
to-day, art books are printed in editions of 30,000 and then re- 
printed. There is a boom in art and in everything connected 
with it. When exposed to such extensive propagation of the arts, 
the public can be forgiven for imagining that artists are more 
successful, sell more works and receive more commissions than 
ever before. Artists are certainly in a better and healthier 
position than they were before the war, but their work must be 
used more directly and immediately than it is at present. The 
present well-intentioned smoke screen of cultural activity must 
be pierced by some public commissions. 

This whole question was discussed at some length many years 
ago by the Parliamentary Arts Committee, founded by the late 
Barbara Ayrton Gould. The Committee established one vitally 
important conclusion which has since been evaded by successive 
Governments; namely, that 2 per cent of the total cost of every 
new public building should be spent upon works of art as 
decoration. Later, this fractional percentage was reduced to 
half of 1 per cent, but even this potentially minute expenditure 
on the arts never became stabilized by law. It has now been 
conveniently forgotten; though a few members of Parliament, 
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notably Barnet Stross and George Strauss, have tried hard over 
the years to raise the issue again. If the lowest estimated form of 
this proposal became law, the individual amounts of money in- 
volved, though extremely small, would mean cumulatively an 
immense new sum of money made available for painters and 
sculptors, and we should at last be able to see their work in 
public sites. 

As a final rider to these notes, the policy of the Dutch Govern- 
ment towards the arts is worth recording. In Holland, the 
municipal authorities are far more benevolently disposed than 
their English colleagues towards the idea of commissioning 
sculpture and paintings for new buildings; but the Dutch 
Government’s equivalent to the English Arts Council is par- 
ticularly adventurous and interesting. Any professional artist 
in Holland in need of patronage can submit a painting or 
sculpture to his nearest provincial museum at fairly regular 
intervals. If his work shows any merit, the museum authorities 
will buy his picture or sculpture at a fair commercial price, but 
pay the artist in reasonably substantial regular instalments. If 
the work of art in question is of sufficient importance, or fills a 
special gap in the museum’s collection, it is permanently 
retained by the museum. Other works which do not meet these 
requirements are circulated in travelling exhibitions that 
appear in office centres, industrial premises and canteens, hos- 
pitals, and provincial exhibition galleries. This extraordinarily 
enterprising policy helps the museums, ensures that there is a 
continual flow of works of art all over the country and, above 
all, gets money and active support for artists. It would seem to 
combine many of the requisite ingredients for a really balanced 
and all-encompassing patronage of the arts. 








The Compleat Writer’s Guide 
USA — USSR 


Edwin Morgan 


The following articles are offered to readers as a topic for thought- 
ful discussion. The poems in the second essay have been accurately 
translated from originals which appeared in a Russian anthology. 


Scriptistics : An Introduction 


Virgil Wigwam 


ing article by Mr Alvarez in ‘ The Poet in the University ’ 

(in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, June 1955). I could not 
help feeling that the writer took a somewhat negative view of 
his subject, and as I myself am in charge of a creative writing 
centre at the University of Laredo in Texas, I judged that a 
communication about our ideals and practices might not be 
wholly out of order. 

I am well aware that the idea of Scriptistics, or the practical 
study of creative writing, is something which arouses deep 
suspicion in these islands. You have in Great Britain, as you 
yourselves seem happy to reiterate from time to time in your 
literary journals, an ancient tradition of inspired amateurism 
in the critical sphere and of the wild untutored genius in the 
creative sphere. You take pride in having escaped the fate of 
France in hoisting on to its shoulders, like a more foolish 
Sindbad, the incubus of a National Academy. You rejoice that 
Shakespeare is so unlike Racine; you make a cult of Tristram 
Shandy because it causes the canons of the art of the novel to 
explode; you carefully count up your rather large number of 
mad poets — Hoccleve, Cowper, Collins, Smart, Blake, Moore, 
Clare, Beddoes; and in criticism you cling lovingly to your 
Charles Lambs and your Maurice Morganns. The point is, 
however, can you continue in this direction, in our very pro- 
fessional twentieth century? Your amateur poet is like a man 
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toiling uphill on a home-made bicycle, while our trained 
professional poet flashes past him in a Cadillac. You yourselves 
have expressed dissatisfaction with the present state of poetry; 
why do you persist in blocking progress by believing and 
asserting that nothing can be done about it? Because the wind 
of genius bloweth where it listeth? What the wind of genius 
needs is a trap, a tunnel, a wind-machine, an Anemoelectric 
Scheme. To lure and tame the wind of genius we need a little 
know-how. That know-how is not so inaccessible, not so 
impossible as you in your country assume. Just as a poet can 
be taught a great deal about using the tools of his trade with 
maximum efficiency, so also can he be helped towards attaining 
that receptivity of mind which begins like radar and ends like 
magnetism: he can be helped towards making himself the sort 
of person genius will find it easy to inhabit. 

Is this so strange? Is literature so different from the other 
arts? Your best painters, sculptors, and composers do not 
hesitate to submit themselves to the discipline of Colleges 
of Art and Colleges of Music. Are Benjamin Britten and 
Vaughan Williams any less spontaneous, any more pedantic, 
for having gone through the Royal College of Music and 
passed examinations in the subject they hoped to create in? 
The young composer studies harmony and counterpoint and 
must produce exercises showing that he understands their 
principles both historically and theoretically. Why should the 
young poet be exempt from studying metric and rhythm and 
producing exercises to show that he has understood the 
principles of technique in his own art? Poetry is not less but 
more complex than music, since it has a counterpoint of sound 
and sense each of which is a so-called ‘ incalculable’ effect; 
why therefore should the poet spend less and not more time as 
an apprentice in his art? Because he already speaks and knows 
his own language? But surely the language of poetry is (if we 
take everything into account) as different from the language of 
everyday conversation as music is different from an aimless 
humming or whistling? To believe otherwise is disastrous, as 
the more extreme poems of Wordsworth will show. Genius 
without art is like love without the senses: ‘ a great prince in 
prison lies’. Blake would be a greater painter if he was a better 
draughtsman. Shelley would be a greater poet if he was a better 
versifier. Every virtuoso is not a great artist, but every great 
artist is a virtuoso. For these reasons it seems to me to be un- 
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necessarily self-spiting if we refuse to teach what may produce 
works of genius merely because we know that it will produce 
some that lack genius. A course in Scriptistics should make the 
mediocre writer interesting, the good writer brilliant; and it 
should extend the range and deepen the power of the writer 
of genius. 

What we aim at is something quite different from the normal 
university class — something that is nearer the studio, the 
atelier, of the Renaissance artist. The instructor must himself 
be a poet, dramatist, or novelist, not perhaps one of major 
importance but someone who has already proved himself, 
already been found acceptable, publicly, who has mastered his 
own medium and is capable of sympathizing with beginners in 
the same activity. The contact must be personal, the atmos- 
phere informal. Apart from teaching, such classes should offer 
something less easily defined, a series of ‘ availabilities’ — 
availability of books, of kindred minds, of non-dogmatic com- 
ment, of constantly practical help. (I should perhaps add that 
in the Scriptistics Centre at Laredo we also make available 
whatever scientific and mechanical aids to composition have 
been devised. We have, for example, not only the most recent 
models of translation machines, but also our famous Electronic 
Thesaurus, which is in some ways a modern development of 
the machine Gulliver saw at the Lagado Academy of Pro- 
jectors; on ‘ feeding ’ the thesaurus with the words or ideas he 
desires to develop, the student depresses a few simple keys and 
the instrument within a matter of seconds will begin to utter 
in a clear ringing tone and at dictation speed a continuous 
stream of all possible figures of speech and other rhetorical 
devices which could give force to the original word or idea, 
until its associations are exhausted.) To enter a Scriptistics 
course, intending students must produce some evidence of 
ability to write in either prose or verse. By ‘ evidence’ I mean 
this: that if the writing is careful or learned or smooth or 
correct after the style of the prize poem of former days it must 
also show enough vigour or enough strangeness to counter- 
poise these negative virtues, and conversely if the writing is 
uncouth or ungrammatical or ill-organized it must also show 
enough sensitiveness or enough force to make the regulating 
of those positive faults seem worthwhile. If Scriptistics had 
always been available, what would it not have accomplished! 
Hopkins would have been prevented from becoming eccentric, 
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mannered, and grotesque; Coleridge would have learned how 
to finish a poem; Scott would have learned how to begin a 
novel; Mrs Browning would have written Aurora Leigh in 
prose; Emily Dickinson would know a rhyme from a rowing- 
boat; and Blake would learn the difference between pouring 
steel from a measured ladle and just opening the furnace 
door.... 

But at the present time, what would be the results? I argue 
along three lines, that Scriptistics would be good for (i) the 
individual, (ii) the State, and (iii) literature. 

(i) It would benefit the individual pupil, even if he never 
became anything like a ‘ great writer’. As things stand at the 
moment, nothing is more noticeable or deplorable than the 
sudden drop in spontaneity, in fire, in freshness of writing in 
the transition from school to university. At school, imaginative 
writing is still being permitted and encouraged, and the 
results are often admirable; many people are writing far more 
vividly before they are sixteen than they will ever write after 
it. If they come to the university, they are forced to write 
critically, abstractly, to develop an argument, to present facts 
which are often new to them and are retailed without much 
understanding, interest, or feeling. The power of the individual 
word or phrase seems now of no importance; 7¢ will not get 
them an A or an Alpha. They lose, through mere atrophy, 
that verbal creativeness which almost every child possesses and 
enjoys, and their prose becomes stereotyped and pithless. I 
would affirm therefore that even if a complete course in Scrip- 
tistics is thought to be too revolutionary, it could not but be 
helpful as a subsidiary subject to any Arts student. I have 
already mentioned that I think the course would benefit each 
grade of serious writer, from the mediocre to the first-rate. 
From the point of view of the individual instructor, the course 
would be one of the most humane and rewarding in the uni- 
versity. I may perhaps remind you that in the First Book of 
Rabelais, in that most humane of all colleges, the Abbey of 
Thelema, whose motto was ‘Do What You Will’, we are told 
that ‘ so nobly were they taught, that there was neither he nor 
she amongst them but could read, write, sing, play upon 
several musical instruments, speak five or six several languages 
and compose in them all very quaintly in both verse and prose.’ Nor 
was the more orthodox education recommended by Castiglione 
in his ‘ Courtier’ any different in this respect, for the young 
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gentleman was there advised to ‘ exercise himself in poets, 
and no less in orators and historiographers, and also in writing 
both rhyme and prose, and especially in this our vulgar tongue... . 
And if he shall not attain unto that perfection that his writings 
may be worthy much commendation, let him be circumspect 
in keeping them close, lest he make other men to laugh at 
him. Only he may show them to a friend whom he may trust.’ 
Well, we hope that Scriptistics will supply ‘ a friend whom he 
may trust’. 

(ii) One argument which as an American I must not neglect 
to put forward is that by encouraging writers to learn their 
trade in a recognized and responsible institution the State will 
gradually be able to exert that gentle but not inutile control 
over literature which is so desirable in an age of subversive 
ideologies. As Plato wisely remarked in his Republic, ‘ Our 
first duty is to set a watch over the makers of stories. . . . We 
shall have to throw away most of the stories they tell now... 
when they say that many unjust men are happy, many just 
men miserable, that injustice is profitable when undetected, 
and justice the good of another, but a man’s own loss. .. . We 
shall forbid them to make statements like that, and shall order 
them to make songs and stories to the contrary effect.’ Here the 
universities may do good work by setting subjects and encourag- 
ing approaches and attitudes, in Scriptistics courses, which will 
both integrate the writer into his community and imbue his 
writing with a further integrating effect once it is read by the 
people. Naturally there is no pattern of coercion in this, but 
set exercises may occasionally include, as for example they 
have done at Laredo, odes on presidential elections, marching- 
songs for United Nations forces, and lyrical evocations of 
specific nodes or nubs of the American way of life such as the 
supermarket, the motel, the drive-in, and television. 

(iii) For the effect of Scriptistics on literature, I would ask 
you to compare the following two extracts, each from a long 
poem: 


(a) But almost as soon as it was made, 
death wanted to destroy 
timelessness 
by what he called 
time, and he persuaded me 
against my better 
judgement, that the timelessness 
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which it had made, and I 
consented to, would have 
no meaning if there were 
no time. 
(6) Sailors, who pitch this portent at the sea 
Where dreadnoughts shall confess 
Its heel-bent deity, 
When you are powerless 
To sand-bag this Atlantic bulwark, faced 
By the earth-shaker, green, unwearied, chaste 
In its steel scales: ask for no Orphean lute 
To pluck life back. The guns of the steeled fleet 
Recoil and then repeat 
The hoarse salute. 


I think you may agree with me that although these passages 
have superficially the same look of irregularity on the printed 
page, the second has discipline, character, and strength where 
the first has not. Now the first passage is from The- Creation, 
by one of your younger poets, James Kirkup; and the other 
passage is from The Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket by one of our 
younger poets, Robert Lowell. And Robert Lowell is a product 
of Scriptistics. He has studied how to write poetry at American 
universities; he has studied under American poets like Allen 
Tate who teach creative writing. Talent of his own he certainly 
had, but he has been shown what to do with this talent and 
how to develop it. The Quaker Graveyard advances literature; 
The Creation spins in a void. It seems to me (though as one 
from outside I say it with some hesitation and diffidence) that 
much of your poetry has become slipshod and uncraftsmanlike, 
and that the only recognition of this fact among poets them- 
selves has been a retreat by some into the palisade of the 
syllable-and-rhyme-bound stanza with no very great sharpen- 
ing of the weapons of diction. In this, as you will appreciate, I 
may be wrong. I am a little confirmed, however, in my doubts 
about your professionalism when I look at your prose fiction. 
Your novels show neither the good writing of the nineteenth 
century nor the intense expressiveness of the twenties and 
thirties of this century. Your ‘ revival’ of poetic drama can 
scarcely be called a success, and your new playwrights, though 
live wires, cannot integrate plot and meaning in a craftsmanlike 
fashion. Given these circumstances, would you find it impossible 
to be persuaded that Scriptistics is worth a try ? 

Now I should like to say something concerning our practical 
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organization. What would be most useful in your country 
would be a three-year ‘ non-graduating’ Diploma course 
(Dip.Script.), and also a four-year graduating M.A. Honours 
course in conjunction with a second recommended subject 
(preferably a science). The extra year in the Honours course 
would be devoted to deeper theoretical considerations — what 
we call in Laredo ‘ creativational dynamics’ — and also to 
more original work. Any student who failed in his final Honours 
year would have sat his Diploma examination at the end of the 
third year, and would therefore still have the Dip.Script. 
qualification. This qualification should be a hallmark indica- 
ting a reasonable level of competence in writing and a reason- 
able amount of imaginative power. Here is a rough outline of 
the work: 


1st Year: Vocabulary — extending its range, making it a pre- 
cision tool. Observation — training of eye and memory, 
seizing of sense-impressions, association of descriptive 
phrases with things and events; use of that famous object 
‘the poet’s notebook’ (as Hamlet says, ‘My tables . . .’). 
Elementary stylistic imitation to induce verbal suppleness 
and also to ‘keep the eye on the object’; exercises in ono- 
matopoeia, in re-creation of realistic conversation, in use 
of dialect. Some imaginative writing, mainly descriptive, 
for criticism by instructor and class. 

2nd Year: Some specializing in either the novel or drama or 
poetry. Experiments in group-writing, both prose and 
verse. Imitation of more complex events and situations and 
styles, but with some study of parody and irony as well (e.g. 
James Joyce’s recapitulation of English prose styles in 
Ulysses). Students to attempt to produce a short story, a 
one-act play, a group of lyrics or a narrative poem. 


grd Year: Study of selected works where something is known 
of inception and growth (e.g. The Ancient Mariner, The 
Prelude, The Lady of Shalott, The City in the Sea, The Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man; the Prefaces of Henry James). 
Some study of the doctrine of ‘inspiration’, not neglecting 
its practical and methodical aspects (e.g. Housman’s beer, 
Hart Crane’s cider and records, De Quincey’s opium, 
Milton’s books, Pope’s spleen). Study of new forms and 
mediums: film, radio, television. Practical study of markets 
and trends, publics, fashions; proof-reading; copyright. 
Diploma examination at end of year will have written 
questions, and will include creative work submitted, i.e. 
a novel or a collection of short stories or a play or a long 
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poem or a collection of short poems; this to be ‘judged 
worthy of publication’ by the examiners, though not neces- 
sarily published previously. 

4th Year: Honours students must make a more special study 
of one subject according to the branch they have chosen 
to be most interested in, i.e. in the novel they must do 
either ‘World Social History from the Eighteenth Century’ 
or ‘World Psychologies of Personal Relations’; in drama 
they must do ‘the non-verbal aspects’; in poetry they must 
do either ‘metric’ or ‘prose’ (study of prose as a discipline 
from which the poet has much to learn). Also, study of 
lessons to be gleaned from famous unfinished works (e.g. 
The Faerie Queene, The Recluse, Edwin Drood, Weir of Her- 
miston, The Last Tycoon, Sweeney Agonistes, Hyperion, The 
Triumph of Life). Literature and character; literature and 
life. Honours students must produce work that has either 
been published commercially or accepted for publication. 


In our examinations we endeavour to keep questions fresh and 
imaginative, as we are after fresh and imaginative answers. 
Here are a few examples from recent years: 


Describe as carefully as you can the prose style of (2) Defoe; 
(b) Norman Mailer; (c) The National Geographic Magazine. 

If Milton is to Spenser as Tennyson is to Keats minus what 
Keats took from Dryden, and if Spenser is to Tennyson as 
Milton is to Keats, what is the relation between Dryden and 
Milton? 

Outline a possible poetic development, assuming an ode- 
like, stanzaic form, of one of the following subjects: (a) The 
Launching of the First Atomic-Propulsion Submarine; 
(b) The Death of Chatterton; (c) The Secret History of 
Tartan. 

Kingsley Amis and Tennessee Williams have been locked in 
one room, and will not be released until they have collaborated 
in the writing of a short play. Outline its possible development. 

Discuss, with examples, the smallest grammatical, verbal, 
or phonetic unit in which poetry can inhere (e.g. paragraph, 
sentence, clause, phrase, word, syllable, phoneme). 

‘A man writes much better than he lives.’ (Johnson.) 
‘Judge no man by his books; a man is better, higher than 
his books.’ (Coleridge.) — Discuss. 

What can be learned about filmscript-writing from the 
dialogue of the following films: (a) Scott of the Antarctic; 
(6) The Wild One; (c) Murder in the Cathedral; (d) The Thief. 

Does a poet think he has something to communicate to 
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others? If so, does he have it before, or after, or all the time? 
If not, does he think he has something to express to himself? 
If so, does he have it before, or after, or all the time? If not, 
does he have any other conscious reason for writing? If so, 
what is it, and does he have it to begin with, or find it at the 
end, or discover it gradually all the time? If not, do you 
think he still has any reason for writing even if he does not 
think he has? If so, what is it? If not, can we still ask the 
question, Why does he write? 


That will perhaps give you some idea of how we do things at 
Laredo. From the academic point of view, the Laredo thesis is 
also that held by the University of North Carolina, that 
literary study should be ‘a fourfold discipline: language, 
literary history, literary criticism, and imaginative writing ’. 
Without the last of these, the first three become inbred, haemo- 
philic, and desiccated. From the creative point of view, we 
believe that the time is past when the writer could rely on 
his own efforts. The rabbit will not come out of the hat nowa- 
days; you must learn how to run a rabbit farm. To-day the 
writer has so much to learn that we think he must put himself 
(however unwillingly) to school, and we think that if he does so 
he will be surprised to find that much of what he imagined 
must descend to him from heaven can in fact be prospected for 
on the ground, provided only that he has patience, quick senses 
— and a geiger counter. And while as a man he may have the 
first two, only a college course in Scriptistics will give him the 
third. 


Scriptistics : A Second Glance 
Laika Droshky 


AM an instructress at the Gorky Scriptistics Institute in 
[ secon I wish to say, in answer to Dr Virgil Wigwam, 

that we in the Soviet Union have been both studying and 
practising the organization of creative writing for many years, 
and have gained considerable proficiency in teaching this 
subject. The Institute to which I belong trains young writers 
partly by the lecture and seminar system and partly through 
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practical exercises in individual and group creative activity, 
and sends them out well prepared to report on the cultivation 
of virgin lands, the rigours of the northern taiga, or the sands 
of the Kara Kum, in verse or in prose. We also, I should add 
(and I recommend the idea to you in Britain), run courses for 
older and established writers who wish to renew their creative 
strength at the sharply bracing fount of friendly criticism and 
co-operative emulation. 

I wish to draw your attention to a little anthology of poems 
which was published in Moscow in 1956. This was called The 
First Word, and it was a collection of work by students of the 
Gorky Scriptistics Institute. The authors were mostly in their 
early twenties or late teens. I thought it might promote the 
enlargement of international cultural understanding, which we 
on our part so much desire, if I acquainted readers in Britain 
with the tenor and contents of this anthology. At the same time, 
I wished to attempt to correct some dangerous impressions 
which might emerge from a few of the remarks of Dr Wigwam. 

Our young poets are encouraged to write on subjects drawn 
from everyday experience — the peaceful labours of Socialist 
construction, the conquering and moulding of man’s environ- 
ment, the ardent thoughts and feelings of those who are 
engaged in building up a new life. We should agree with Dr 
Wigwam that Scriptistics can prove its usefulness to the State 
as well as (or rather than) to the individual; but I suspect 
that his reference to ‘ an age of subversive ideologies ’ is an ill- 
concealed attack on the inevitable spread of those ideals of 
man’s brotherhood which he might find indelibly inscribed 
on the pages of his own countryman Walt Whitman. I find it 
hard to accept the necessity of an exercise on such a palpably 
aggressive subject as “The Launching of the First Atomic- 
Propulsion Submarine’, or such a frivolous one as “The Secret 
History of Tartan’. And why should students be required to 
investigate Sweeney Agonistes, which is (I believe, though I 
have not read it) a work of decidedly ambiguous moral tone? 
In our anthology you will find a healthy and well-balanced 
choice of themes, and as far as attitudes of mind are con- 
cerned, the well-known poet Evgeny Dolmatovsky points out 
in his Introduction to this volume that it has ‘no place for 
whiners, aesthetes, and empty vessels’. In the young post-war 
generation of poets, Comrade Dolmatovsky goes on, we see the 
‘springlike optimism of youth’, and there is now ‘no division 
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between the personal and the public’. I expect that in British 
Scriptistics Centres, once they are established, you will have 
lessons on the finding of the Objective Correlative. In our 
society this is no longer required. The doctrine of the Objective 
Correlative assumes a normal split (which can sometimes and 
by great effort be bridged) between inner emotional life and 
external artistic theme, just as it tacitly assumes the same in 
life itself — e.g. that a man is not normally happy at his work, 
and that his ‘real’ or ‘emotional’ life begins only when work 
leaves off. This is what makes Western Man (if you will forgive 
a liberty of terminology uttered in a comradely didactic spirit) 
such a deeply divided Centaur, with his aspiring torso doing 
its best to ignore the plodding undercarriage, and the per- 
spiring undercarriage unaware of the music of its hoofs. 

I have been interested to notice how differently from our- 
selves you advertise or announce new books of verse. It is 
instructive, I think, that you recommend in the first place 
(and often exclusively) pleasures of style or tone or manner, 
whereas we recommend content, subject, theme, and purpose. 
This habit of yours comes clearly from a lack of confidence 
that your new poet has unearthed a series of subjects objectively 
correlative to his experience. The experience, for you, lies 
open in the style, and your critical weapons are sharpened for 
that; but towards subject-matter you are lenient to the point of 
indifference. Here, for instance, is what your blurb-writer has 
to say about a recent volume (Anthony Thwaite’s Home 
Truths, 1957). After a reference to Comrade Thwaite as a 
‘reflective’ and ‘lyrical’ poet, we read: 


‘In this first collection, readers will find something more 
than mere grace and good organization, though these may 
still be counted among Mr Thwaite’s qualities. He shares 
the feeling for clarity and structure and what has been called 
“the hard thrust of intelligence” with those poets who have 
recently been grouped together as ““The Movement”, but he 
has managed to avoid any close identification with this group, 
perhaps because he is younger and belongs to a later poetic 
generation.’ 


My italics will serve to beg you to notice that the emphasis 
throughout is on style, and the reader is given no indication of 
what the poems are about. The assumption is that he is not 
interested. Would you now compare this with a recent Russian 
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volume (Veronica Tushnova’s Heart’s Remembrance, 1957), 
announced as follows: 


‘Veronica Tushnova is a lyrical poet. Her new book of 
verse is devoted to the rich and varied world of the feelings 
and experiences of Soviet man and Soviet woman, of a friend, 
a wife, a mother; filled with a burning love for her native 
land, its people, and her own kith and kin. The poet fights for 
purity of feeling, she wants the people who are dear to her 
to be unremittingly and endlessly exacting to themselves and 
to others . . . and not to become reconciled to worthless 
emotions and worthless relationships.’ 


Our emphasis speaks for itself, and I would only ask you, in 
judging us, to judge yourselves against the views of your own 
Northern English critical realist William Wordsworth, whose 
admirable Preface to the Lyrical Ballads we are (in your defection) 
now endeavouring to realize in the USSR. 

I proceed, after these preliminary comments, to illustrate 
my general argument with examples from The First Word. 

One of our youngest contributors is a 17-year-old hunter 
from the Siberian taiga called I. Kharabarov. He writes a 
poem, ‘Let there be no sorrow’, which may seem to you to be 
immature and slight, but which I quote as the type of poem 
regarded by us as promising (for its freshness and sincerity) 
and central (in its attitude to the dignity of man’s labour). 


LET THERE BE NO SORROW 
Let there be no sorrow, 
let there be no grief. 
Better to go out 
into meadow and field 
Raking in the hay 
for heart’s relief, 
For the heart’s relief 
stacking the July hay. 
It dries and dries 
in the swaths of the scythe, 
Clover-red 
and speargrass-green. 
Scarcely is it scorched 
underneath by the sun 
When it quietly crackles 
in the rake’s teeth. 
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Your hand is busy — 
your soul sings. 

Injuries are forgotten, 

the mind is true 
To its clearest springs, 

to live and to breathe 
And to sleep by the hay 

so fragrant and so new. 


The next poem, by Herman Florov, deals with the exploring 
and adventurous spirits of those who are opening up new 
communities in harsh and remote territories of the Soviet 
Union. It describes the first moment of realization of the 
immediate and awesome nature of their task, as new settlers 
plunge in their train deep into the frozen Siberian landscape. 


THE WOMAN 


She brought into the compartment with her 
The spicy scent of Siberian pines. 
The blizzard, as if tired of drifting, 
Sleeps in a downy shawl. Snow shines 
Briefly where a flake is melting 
On her lashes; she blinks, her eyes screwed up... 
The Major smoothed his cigarette: his 
Match remained in air, unstruck. 
The architect took off his glasses 
With care from laughing hazel eyes. 
Again as we listened we saw the fabulous 
New Siberian township rise. 
The train sped on. 
The woman was gazing 
At the slumberous volcanic hills. 
She was silent: it was nothing she was singing or saying 
That caught and fused their separate wills 
To read her profile, her clear forehead ; 
They saw the far had come near, they could pass 
Into the unfabulous life of the forest. 
Their tea reached them sweet in the glass. 


Although we like to underline the importance of social 
themes, and of the individual’s place in society, I must make 
it clear to you that the expression of personal feeling is by no 
means discouraged. On the contrary, much effort is directed in 
our Institute towards ensuring that young writers with strong 
emotional reactions shall find the means both of embracing a 
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deserving object and of writing about it in such a way as to 
make others love it too. Of the following poem, by Bella 
Akhmadulina (one of our very promising young poetesses), 
Comrade Dolmatovsky says in his Introduction: ‘ “At Night” 
will be copied out, I’m sure, into the notebooks of more than 
one young student and working girl, who will find in this 
poem a reflection of their purest feelings.’ I imagine the 
natural chastity and restraint of the English mind will appreciate 
the charm of this verse. 


AT NIGHT 


How should I call, how should I cry out? 
Brittle as glass is the house in its quiet. 
The telephone yonder is sleeping sound, 
Its head at rest on the hook all night. 

As for me, I want to walk through 

This shining town, I want to reach you 

By snow-filled lanes, to reach your window 
So softly, so quietly, never to wake you. 
The palm of my hand will cover the tinkle 
As icicles drop from eaves to the street. 

I'll have all the lamps extinguished 

To keep your eyelids closed in sleep. 

I'll issue orders to the springtime 

To still its dark and stirring feet. 

For now I can see you, dreamer, at last... 
Your arms relaxed, the day’s work past. . . 
Deep in the tiny lines at your eyes 

A weariness lies half concealed. 

Tomorrow I shall kiss these lines 

And each tired track will soon be sealed. 
Till morning comes I’ll guard you so, 

In the white dawn I’ll disappear, 

My footsteps buried in the snow 

With the dry leaves of a dead year. 


Many of the students who pass through our hands have come 
to Moscow from far-off corners of the Soviet emp— — of the 
Soviet brotherhood of nations. The open gaze and eager 
malleable spirit of these distant visitors make them very often 
the apple of our eye, and we treasure their verses as we 
would treasure the first hardy flowers springing from a new and 
unknown soil. Don’t laugh (though you may smile) at the 
‘first word’ of Khodzhamurat Turumbetov which I now 
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quote. This poem was written first in his native Karakalpak, 
a Turkic language spoken near the Aral Sea. Perhaps to your 
young people Comrade Turumbetov would appear what I 
believe is called a square. But out of this square, and the 
book which holds him to his appointed task of self-betterment, 
we raise the Sputnik. On second thoughts, the Institute does 
not mind whether you laugh or not. 


A GOOD BOOK 
The lights will soon be lit beyond my window — 
There in the park, winking among the trees... 
Nothing holds me from going into the city 
Except this book that’s resting on my knees. 


Over the park a yellow moon is floating, 
Hanging above the plane-trees are the stars, 
And hurrying with headlamps brightly glowing, 
On go the gay and bounding trucks and cars. 


The girls are singing now outside my window, 

A song that is part gladness and part pain; 

A mouth-organ calls me, calls me over and over; 
But here, in spite of the spell, is where I remain. 


You too, my friend, will not find this unheard-of. 
Although the soul demands its idleness 

We'll not stir out of doors for any pleasure 

Less than the pleasure that good books possess. 


I should like to give you another example of poetry from 
our national minorities: written this time by a young woman 
who is using (and using with some skill) her own native 
(Daghestan) poetic traditions. Here is a pastoral ballad by 
Fazu Aliyeva, composed originally in the Avar language of the 
North Caucasian group. (I and my colleagues, I might intimate 
at this point, should be glad to hear sometime from Dr Wigwam 
about the literature of the American national minorities; we 
have always found it most difficult to obtain any information 
at all concerning the modern trends of prose and verse in the 
numerous American Indian languages.) 


THE MILKMAID AND THE SHEPHERD 


One day I came back to my farm from the hills. 
A rain-storm relentlessly scurries and spills, 

It runs from the rocks in a boisterous flood .. . 
And who should I meet but a young shepherd lad, 
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— O listen, dear shepherd, say I, drawing near him, 
Let your cloak be my roof till we see the rain clearing. 
So frozen, so soaked have I got on the road — 

O wrap me and warm me, your breast is so broad. 


— My lovely! I see that your stars are against you. 
An emptier cloak would soon have encased you, 

But look, my poor heart will need all its warm flames 
To thaw in my cloak these cold little lambs. 


The following day began burning from dawn 

Till valley and hillside were scorched with the sun. 
At evening I went where a craggy path led 

Right into the path of the young shepherd lad. 


— My lovely! you don’t really know me, I know, 
But cool me in your kerchief as white as the snow. 
I have walked with my flock in the heat all day, 
Let me rest in the shadow of your hair, I pray. 


— I’m sorry, bright falcon, an emptier kerchief 

Would soon have encased you; but look how my heifer 
Would pant in its absence. If your soul is on fire 

Then girls that you do know will quench your desire. 


Poetry for children has always been regarded as an extremely 
important category of writing in the Soviet Union, and for 
this I see no real provision made in the Scriptistics programme 
of Dr Wigwam. As a woman and a mother, I cannot but feel 
that this is a serious omission. The Child, if I may revert to 
your excellent Northern English revolutionary thinker and 
practising aesthetic pediatrician William Wordsworth — the 
Child is father of the Masses. We must foster those writers 
who will some-day foster the mind of the young. In the following 
poem Y. Korinyets gives an admirably light introduction to 
the deceptive possibilities latent in imaginative fiction, and the 
importance of having the truth finally revealed when it serves 
as basis for an entertaining fantasy of the riddle type. 


THE HARE 

A hare came over 

The garden wall. 

It wasn’t big, and it wasn’t small. 

It climbed by a plank to the garden shed 
And ran about on the roof overhead. 
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O this hare was clever, clever — 

Now like a mouse in a trap it would quiver 
In the dark window-pane, 

Then hop along 

The wall again... 


Tell me I’m wrong, 

Say you don’t believe me, 

I never saw the beastie! 

Only in a dream at all at all 

Can grey hares run along the wall! 


No, and no, my children, my dears. 

These verses I have written here 

Are not about the hare in the wood 

With dew for his drink, birch-bark for his food, 
And a grey fur-coat slung over his back 

And a fear in his eyes for the huntsman’s track. 


It was simply this — 

I took a mirror in the palm of my hand, 
I sat down here on the window-sill, 

And I trapped the sun in the mirror, and 
Sent him dancing to do my will. 


There I end my examples. Why did I give them? I will 
answer this question. I had a vehement desire to present the 
evidence which would show that the development of Scriptistics 
need not (and should not) preclude the one quality we our- 
selves prize most: prostota, simplicity, prostoserdechnost, the 
plainness of the heart. I do not suggest that Comrade Wigwam 
is unaware of the statement made by one of his compatriots, 
Louise Bogan, when she wrote in 1951: 


Modern poetry has now reached the stage where whatever can 
be taught about its methods and material has been assembled 
into a well organized set of rules. Any intelligent young 
student, having absorbed the essentials of this poetic code, can 
turn out a plausible poetry directly derived from literature, 
without so much as a side glance at life. 


I would urge on him, however, a reconsideration of his scrip- 
tistic principles, and assure him that the hand of friendship 
continues outstretched from the Gorky Institute, should he 
ever feel inclined to draw upon the experience we have amassed. 
Failing any such immediate contact, a study of the half-dozen 
poems here translated may help to accustom him to the 
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directness and concreteness which the form of the future has 
already assumed. 

The future is shy, but in our Institute we have a kind of 
Life Class where students are invited to delineate such of her 
features as may present themselves, and she has this property, 
that the more she is searched for, the more she is revealed. 
The student poet, like every pioneer, lives on images perhaps 
naive or clumsy, but burning with what your remarkable 
Northern English prophetic peasant poet William Wordsworth 
called ‘something evermore about to be’. What is time, what is 
history? I will answer this question. A past that shows many 
laws of change and development; a present that is complex 
but can be understood; a future that can be seen as distinct 
tracks leading to a noble life or to disaster. And just as a piece 
of music like Dmitri Shostakovich’s Song of the Forests can 
sensuously evoke the heroic struggles of the days of Stalingrad, 
the busy joys of liberated post-war constructive effort, and the 
far-off tranquil exalted happiness of ‘A Walk in the Forests of 
the Future’ — so surely, and in terms even more unmistakable, 
should literature be made capable of holding up its own great 
and stimulating images of real time and real history, until man 
himself makes the time and history he to-day in so many parts 
of the world still suffers to wash over him like idle and insolent 
waves. 

Such is our programme. I have outlined it only in general 
terms, but details will be supplied on request. I have every 
confidence that the value of Soviet Scriptistics will emerge 
even from the strictest international scriptistical statistics. 
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The Case of Mr Fleming 


Bernard Bergonzi 


be pardoned for imagining that the kind of fiction Mr 
Hoggart describes in his chapter on ‘Sex-and-Violence 
Novels’ exists only in lurid paper-backs sold in seedy news- 
agents and aimed largely at a working-class readership. 
Nevertheless, if the novels of Mr Ian Fleming are anything to 
go by, there appears to be a taste for almost exactly this type 
of writing at what one can only call ‘Establishment’ level. 
I read his first book, Casino Royale, quite by chance a year or 
two ago, and in the past few weeks I have read or re-read all of 
them, not without some distaste, I might add. They are, in 
order of publication, Casino Royale, Live and Let Die, Moonraker, 
Diamonds are Forever, and From Russia, With Love; they appeared 
from Jonathan Cape between 1953 and 1957. Mr Fleming 
himself, according to the potted biography on the cover of my 
Pan Books edition of Casino Royale, is a very respectable person: 
he is Foreign Manager of the Sunday Times, he has been a 
stockbroker, a correspondent for Reuters and The Times in 
Berlin and Moscow, and during the War served as Personal 
Assistant to the Director of Naval Intelligence. Furthermore, 
his books get regularly reviewed in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, which is not an honour accorded to Mr Micky Spillane. 
A reviewer in The Listener described Casino Royale as ‘Super- 
sonic John Buchan’, and a comparison between the two authors 
is extremely revealing. Fleming’s hero, James Bond, like 
Buchan’s Richard Hannay, is a Secret Service agent, continu- 
ally either chasing or being chased by enemy spies, often at the 
point of death but always saved by some improbable turn of 
events. Hannay’s adversaries, before and during World War I, 
were the somewhat casual and heavy-handed emissaries of 
Imperial Germany: in the Bond stories, which are set against 
the background of the Cold War, the enemy is the far more 
efficient and deadly Soviet counter-espionage organization 
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called SM ERS H (except in Diamonds are Forever, where Bond 
takes time off to deal with a team of American gangsters and 
diamond-smugglers). Mr Fleming, who is nothing if not 
knowing, informs his readers in a note to From Russia, With Love 
that ‘S MER SH, a contraction of Smiert Spionam - Death 
to Spies — exists and remains to-day the most secret department 
of the Soviet Government’ and that his description of its chief, 
General Grubozaboyschikov, who makes an impressive appear- 
ance in the early part of the book, is correct. Bond, in short, is a 
thoroughgoing professional, and at the top of his class; he is 
one of the three double ‘O’ numbers in the British Secret 
Service, which means he has liberty to kill when necessary; 
he is an expert pistol shot, boxer, and knife thrower, is always 
armed and sometimes wears steel-capped shoes (one can’t 
imagine Hannay doing that). He has, so we are told in Moon- 
raker, the salary of a Principal Officer in the Civil Service, 
plus a thousand a year of his own free of tax and unlimited 
expenses when on a job. Hannay, on the other hand, was the 
complete amateur, a mining engineer who had made a lot of 
money in South Africa and more or less blundered into Secret 
Service work when he returned to England: even during the 
War he kept it up on a part-time basis, doubling with his 
duties as a brigadier — and later a major-general — in the 
British Army. 

The professionalism of Mr Fleming’s hero is reflected in the 
far greater slickness and pace of the writing; one is well aware 
that Hemingway and the American thriller have intervened 
since Buchan, who often seems, in comparison, wordy and 
excessively leisurely. Yet it would be a mistake to assume that 
Fleming is the better writer — he certainly isn’t. Buchan could 
write very well, whereas Fleming rarely rises above the glossy 
prose of the advertising copywriter. 

Anyone who has performed the somewhat thankless task of 
reading a thriller analytically will know that in even the most 
fast-moving and tautly-written specimens there is plenty of 
matter not strictly relevant to the plot: it is there partly to pad 
out the work to an acceptable commercial length and partly to 
keep the reader’s interest in the characters and the world 
they inhabit; no work can be pure action and nothing else. 
Often — and the Sherlock Holmes stories are a famous example 
~ it is this ‘affective superstructure’, as one may call it, which 
stays in the mind rather than the plots themselves. With 
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Buchan one remembers the loving descriptions of the moors 
and high places of Scotland, like those, for instance, where 
Hannay fought his day-long duel with Dominick Medina in 
The Three Hostages. There is, too, in Buchan a pronounced 
ethical element, for he was the immediate heir of a period of 
self-congratulatory Imperialist morality which had mani- 
fested itself in such varying forms as the Boy Scout movement 
and Kipling’s Jf. One of the major ideas to emerge from 
Buchan’s novels is that if the heroes are not necessarily cleverer 
than the Germans (or other opponents like Medina) they are 
certainly more virtuous, so that they deserve their ultimate 
victory. Much of this patriotic ethic now seems impossibly 
priggish and even hysterical; nevertheless, it was an ethic, and 
did uphold such traditional Western and Christian virtues as 
respect for one’s enemies and chivalry towards women. I be- 
lieve that schoolboys between the wars used to be told to model 
themselves on Hannay and, in difficult situations, ask themselves 
what he would have done: they might, when all is said, have 
had worse models. The ‘tough’, ‘supersonic’ James Bond, on 
the other hand, who is an expert gambler and who tends to 
spend his spare time ‘making love, with rather cold passion, to 
one of three similarly disposed married women’, is probably 
not such an ideal example for the young. 

Mr Fleming’s affective superstructure, apart from some 
graphic accounts of underwater swimming in Live and Let Die, 
is mainly concerned with gambling, potent fantasies of “High- 
Life’, and, of course, sex and violence — separately or in various 
combinations. I pass over the gambling scenes ~— baccarat in 
Casino Royale, bridge in Moonraker, racing in Diamonds are 
Forever — since I don’t understand them, though they seem 
immensely plausible, and one must respect Mr Fleming’s 
detailed knowledge of these topics. And of many other topics, 
one might add: the inner workings of Soviet bureaucracy, 
Harlem night life, vintage sports cars, small arms, helicopters, 
how to make a vodka martini, early American locomotives, 
the habits of tropical fish: he has an encyclopaedic range. Yet, 
if Mr Fleming’s facts are interesting, his fantasies are vastly 
more so, at least in a symptomatic way. His fantasies of upper 
class life can only be a desire to compensate for the rigours of 
existence in a welfare state: they have an air of vulgarity 
and display which contrast strongly with those subdued images 
of the perfectly self-assured gentlemanly life that we find in 
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— Buchan or even Sapper (so well described in Mr Richard 
Usborne’s excellent book, Clubland Heroes). Consider, for ex- 


is regarded as the member’s private concern. 

There are one or two other small refinements which con- 
tribute to the luxury of the place. . . . No newspaper comes to 
the reading room before it has been ironed. Floris provides the 
soaps and lotion in the lavatories and bedrooms; there is a 
direct wire to Ladbroke’s from the porter’s lodge; the club 


to 
to 
bly 


i ) ample, Blades Club, described in Moonraker: 

d \ It is not as aristocratic as it was, the redistribution of wealth 
of has seen to that, but it is still the most exclusive club in 
\i- London. The membership is restricted to two hundred and 
nt each candidate must have two qualifications for election: 
m he must behave like a gentleman and he must be able to 
er ‘show’ £100,000 in cash or gilt-edged securities. 

The amenities of Blades, apart from the gambling, are so 
pan ; desirable that the Committee has had to rule that every 
te ber i ired to win or lose £500 a year on the club 

member is require oO 5 y 

ly premises or pay an annual fine of £250. The food and wine 
nd are the best in London. . . . The half-dozen waitresses in the 

as dining-room are of such a high standard of beauty that some 
e- | of the younger members have been known to smuggle them 
Jel 3 undetected into debutante balls, and if, at night, one or 
ves another of the girls is persuaded to stray into one of the 
ve | the twelve members’ bedrooms at the back of the club, that 
_ | has the finest tents and boxes at the principal race-meetings, 
Die, / at Lords, Henley, Wimbledon. 

f 

#8 ' One looks in vain for any note of irony here, for Mr Fleming 
-in } Seems incapable of satire. The waiters talk like advertisements 
ait * the New Yorker: 
em if If I may suggest it, sir, the Dom Perignon ’46. I understand 
ng’s | that France only sells it for dollars, sir, so you don’t often see 


den it in London. I believe it was a gift from the Regency Club in 
: New York, sir. I have some on ice at the moment. It’s the 


acy, } Chairman’s favourite and he’s told me to have it ready every 
ont evening in case he needs it. 

Yet , Bond himself is not a member of Blades, though he plays 
stly there sometimes. But it represents the standards he aspires to, 
sper | and in his fashion he does quite well for himself. His cigarettes, 
i of Balkan and Turkish mixture, are specially made for him by 
arity | Morlands of Grosvenor Street. His coffee comes from De Bry 


mn | of New Oxford Street. There is a description of Bond at break- 
ain fast which rises to an extreme of self-parody: 
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The single egg, in the dark blue egg cup with a gold ring 
round the top, was boiled for three and a third minutes... 
then there were two thick slices of wholewheat toast, a large 
pat of deep yellow Jersey butter and three squat glass jars 
containing Tiptree ‘Little Scarlet’ strawberry jam; Cooper’s 
Vintage Oxford marmalade and Norwegian Heather Honey 
from Fortnum’s. The coffee pot and the silver on the tray 
were Queen Anne, and the china was Minton... 


The most apt comment on all this is, I think, the following 
passage from Hazlitt’s essay “The Dandy School’, attacking the 
fashionable novelists of the 1820’s: 


You dip into an Essay or a Novel, and may fancy yourself 
reading a collection of quack or fashionable advertisements: 
Macassar Oil, Eau de Cologne, Hock and Seltzer Water, Otto 
of Roses, Pomade Divine glance quickly through the page in 
inextricable confusion, and make your head giddy. Far from 
extending your sympathies, they are narrowed to a single 
point, the admiration of the folly, caprice, insolence, and 
affectation of a certain class... 


If there were no more to Mr Fleming’s fantasies than these 
harmless and moderately funny visions of Gracious Living, 
there would be nothing to object to. But they form a compara- 
tively minor part of the affective superstructure of the novels: 
sex is far more dominant, and the erotic fantasies in which Bond 
is continually involved are decidedly sinister. Here the contrast 
with Buchan could not be greater. Readers of Mr Standfast will 
recall that in that book, Hannay, already in his early forties, 
falls in love with the girl Secret Service agent, Mary Laming- 
ton, who is less than half his age. Here is his first impression 
of her: 


I had thought her pretty in her V.A.D. dress, but now, in a 
filmy black gown and with her hair no longer hidden by a cap, 
she was the most ravishing thing you ever saw. And I observed 
something else. There was more than good looks in her young 
face. Her broad, low brow and her laughing eyes were 
amazingly intelligent. She had an uncanny power of making 
her eyes go suddenly grave and deep, like a glittering river 
narrowing into a pool. 


This adolescent reverie is rather charming in its way, and shows 
that Buchan was writing in a period when it was still considered 
permissible to idealize one’s women. Bond, a hardened amorist, 
whose features when asleep are described as ‘a taciturn mask, 
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ironical, brutal, and cold’, wastes no time on such tender 
feelings: 
He wanted her cold and arrogant body. He wanted to see 
tears and desire in her remote blue eyes and to take the ropes 
of her black hair in his hands and bend her long body back 
under his. Bond’s eyes narrowed and his face in the mirror 
looked back at him with hunger. 


(From Casino Royale.) This, too, is adolescent, though in a very 
different and infinitely less wholesome sense from Hannay’s 
little picture of Mary. In Fleming one is rarely far from the 
pornographic, as in Bond’s first sight of Tiffany Case, the 
heroine of Diamonds are Forever; she is sitting half-naked astride 
a chair, looking at herself in a mirror across the back of it: 

Her spine was arched, and there was arrogance in the set of 

her head and shoulders. The black string of her brassiere 

across the naked back, the tight black lace pants and the 

splay of her legs whipped at Bond’s senses. ; 
It would, I suppose, be absurd to point out that as far as the 
plot goes there is no reason why Miss Case should not have 
been fully dressed when Bond called. And so throughout the 
books. When Bond first meets the beautiful Russian spy, 
Tatiana Romanova, she is lying in his bed at an Istanbul hotel 
wearing only a black ribbon round her neck and black stockings 
rolled above the knees (he, having just stepped out of a shower, 
has nothing on at all). When, a little later, they are making 
love, the proceedings are secretly filmed by two photographers 
from S M E R S H concealed behind a trick mirror: ‘the breath 
rasped out of the open mouths of the two men and the sweat 
of excitement trickled down their bulging faces into their 
cheap collars’. 

Bond, in truth, needs to do very little wooing, for his women 
- who have prominent breasts and outlandish names — are 
only too eager to make love to him (‘I hoped I would one day 
kiss a man like that’ says Solitaire in Live and Let Die) and need 
little persuading to come to his bed. Thus, Tiffany, who — like 
Maria in For Whom the Bell Tolls — has been subject to multiple 
rape in adolescence, and as a result has grown into adult life 
with a marked distaste for sex, changes her mind on meeting 
Bond: ‘I want it all, James. Everything you’ve ever done to a 
girl. Now. Quickly.’ Where the relations between the sexes 
are concerned, Mr Fleming’s characteristic mode of fantasy 
seems to be that of a dirty-minded schoolboy. 

8 
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Not that this is all. There is also a strongly marked streak 
of voyeurism and sado-masochism in his books. Bond, sitting 
in a Harlem night club, watches a strip-tease act which is 
described with the utmost enthusiasm by Mr Fleming: ‘Bond 
could hear the audience panting and grunting like pigs at the 
trough. He felt his hands gripping the tablecloth. His mouth 
was dry.’ And in the last book there is a thoroughly nauseous 
episode in which Bond, in Istanbul, is allowed as a special 
privilege to watch a fight to the death between two Mace- 
donian gypsy girls who are contending for the same man. 
F aime les sensations fortes, he observes, as he prepares to enjoy 
the spectacle: 


But all of a sudden it was the big girl who began to scream. 
Bond saw that Vida’s head was buried deep in the other’s 
breasts. Her teeth were at work. Zora’s arms let go as she 
reached for Vida’s hair to pull the head back and away from 
her. But now Vida’s hands were free and they were scrabbling 
at the big girl’s body. 

The girls tore apart and backed away like cats, their 
shining bodies glinting through the last rags of their shifts 
and blood showing on the exposed breasts of the big girl. 


And so on, for several more paragraphs. I must emphasize that 
this little incident has nothing whatever to do with the plot: 
it merely serves as a divertissement before the shooting starts. 
It will be seen from this quotation that Mr Fleming describes 
scenes of violence with uncommon relish, and it is these that 
really bring his books down to the horror-comic level. The sado- 
masochistic note is unmistakable throughout. In Casino 
Royale, for instance, Bond is captured by a Communist agent 
from whom he has previously won forty million francs at the 
gaming tables. In an endeavour to make him confess where 
the money is hidden, Bond is stripped naked and tied to a chair 
from which the seat has been removed; he is then systematically 
beaten on the genitals with a carpet-beater for about an hour. 
It is interesting to recall that the New Statesman described this 
book as ‘a thriller for an intelligent audience’ and that a 
reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement found it ‘both exciting 
and extremely civilized’ (my italics: one would like to know 
what this gentleman considers even moderately barbarous). 
Again, in Live and Let Die, immediately after the strip-tease 
interlude, Bond is captured by some Negro gangsters: to make 
him talk, one of them deliberately breaks the little finger of his 
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left hand: “The finger stood upright, away from the hand. 
Started to bend slowly backwards towards the wrist. Suddenly 
it gave. There was a sharp crack.’ Bond escapes, of course, and 
for the rest of the book the finger is in a splint: in the course 
of socking someone later on, the splint breaks. But this is 
nothing to what is to follow. An American Secret Service 
colleague of Bond’s gets thrown into a tank containing a man- 
eating shark (he reappears two books later with two artificial 
limbs and a lot of plastic surgery on his face), and Bond evens 
the score subsequently by kicking the man responsible into the 
same tank: 


One short scream came up out of the depths. There was a 
splash and then a great commotion in the water. 

Bond walked to the side of the trap-door and pushed the 
upright concrete slab. It revolved easily on its central pivot. 

Just before its edges shut out the blackness below, Bond 
heard one terrible snuffling grunt as if a great pig was getting 
its mouth full. He knew it for the grunt that a shark makes 
as its hideous flat nose comes up out of the water and its 
sickle-shaped mouth closes on a floating carcase. He shud- 
dered and kicked the bolt home with his foot. 


At the end of the book, Bond and the girl, Solitaire, are bound 
naked face to face and trailed through the sea, the idea being 
that they will be eaten by sharks: however, they just escape 
this fate, since the launch towing them is blown up by a limpet 
mine that Bond has previously affixed, and Mr. Big, the 
Negro gangster and Communist agent ultimately responsible 
for it all, is himself eaten, rather slowly and deliberately, by 
sharks and barracuda. In Moonraker, Bond and a beautiful 
policewoman called Gala are hiding in a ventilation shaft and 
have a steam hose played on them. In Diamonds are Forever a 
double-crossing jockey is caught by gangsters at a medicinal 
baths and has boiling mud poured over his face. But I have no 
desire to give any more examples of what Mr Fleming so 
obviously enjoys writing about and, presumably, hopes his 
public enjoy reading about. I will have made my point by now, 
or not at all. 

What, briefly, emerges from Fleming’s novels — in the 
completest possible contrast to Buchan’s — is the total lack of 
any ethical frame of reference. It is all a question of sensations, 
more or less fortes. When Bond succeeds it is not because Right 
is on his side, but simply because he is rather quicker on the 
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draw, a little more handy with the throwing knife, just that 
much faster at lashing out with the steel-capped shoe. Occa- 
sionally he engages in some brief and moody reflections which 
are presumably meant to place him in the kind of moral 
dimension genuinely occupied by, say, Raymond Chandler’s 
Phillip Marlow, or some of Eric Ambler’s heroes. But these are 
patently bogus — and even dishonest. For instance, on page 172 
of From Russia, With Love we are told that Bond has never killed 
in cold blood: yet in Casino Royale he gives a detailed account 
of the way in which he killed a Japanese cipher expert in New 
York and a Norwegian double agent in Stockholm (for which 
he was given his double ‘O’ number in the Service). 

No, most of the time it is quite simply Bond fighting it out 
with no holds barred, and no irrelevant speculations about the 
ideological struggle between Communism and the West allowed 
to intrude. And when S M ER S H are succeeding — as through- 
out the last book, for instance — I have a strong suspicion that 
Mr Fleming, on the imaginative plane, at least, admires them 
for it; for they succeed because they are really tough, more 
powerful than anyone else, more ready to get in and shoot 
first, more brilliantly ingenious in their methods. And, of 
course, quite unhampered by outworn ethical considerations. 

It may be objected that I have taken a far too serious view 
of works which are intended to be pure ‘entertainment’ and 
no more: but, as I have suggested, Buchan was an ‘entertainer’ 
working in basically the same genre, and his books are almost 
wholly free from Mr Fleming’s radical defects. It is the differ- 
ence between them that is significant. George Orwell, and, 
more recently, Mr Hoggart, have shown us how works of 
entertainment may have an enormous symptomatic importance, 
and we are entitled to profit by their lessons. Mr Hilary Corke, 
reviewing Live and Let Die in Encounter in 1954, described it as 
‘a work that appeals, I think, to a baser human instinct than 
the smudgy postcards hawked at the more central London 
tube-stations ’, and the three subsequent novels have powerfully 
reinforced this opinion. Mr Fleming, I imagine, knows just 
what he is doing: but the fact that his books are published by 
a very reputable firm, and are regularly reviewed — and highly 
praised — in our self-respecting intellectual weeklies, surely 
says more about the present state of our culture than a whole 
volume of abstract denunciations. 
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A Lost Correspondence 


Letters from Italy from 2nd Marquess of Sligo to 
Rt Hon. Lord Lowther 


Terence de Vere White 


— such we are told was the exclamation of the First 

Gentleman on meeting his prospective bride; while 
she, gazing on seventeen stone of reluctant royalty, remarked 
to Malmesbury ‘Je le trouve trés gros.’ Thus was set, once for 
all, the tone of their marriage. 

In 1816 Sir John Leach, a lawyer on the make, had begun to 
collect evidence against the Princess which could be used in 
divorce proceedings. In a letter from Sir William Knighton to 
the Prince,* dated December 16th, 1817, the egregious secre- 
tary refers to a report from Southey and letters from Lord 
Sligo. In the margin of this letter there is a note in the Royal 
hand: ‘I think there ought to be some found, I mean some 
detach’d scraps of narrative either in MacMahon’s papers or 
among mine, for I have a strong recollection of something of 
the sort.’ 

The letters from Lord Sligo never came to light. They had 
been sent from Naples to Lord Lowther in the autumn of 1814 
and the beginning of 1815. Lowther returned them to Lord 
Sligo, who locked them up in Westport House, where they 
remained until the present day. 

In the summer the Bill to deprive the Queen of her title and 
to dissolve the marriage was introduced by the Prime Minister. 
While these proceedings were taking place in London, Lord 
Sligo stayed in Westport and cultivated his estate. 

It came to Lord Sligo’s ears that his prudent absence had 
been resented by his son’s god-father. The published correspond- 


He: I am not well; pray get me a glass of brandy’ 


* See the Collected Correspondence of George IV, edited by Professor 
Aspinall. 
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ence of George IV* contains the explanation which Lord 
Sligo sent to his sovereign: 


I most unfortunately stand in a peculiar situation ...a 
person guilty of a breach of the law of which at the time I did 
not know the existence . . . endeavouring to screen from 
punishment several individuals whom my youth and inex- 
perience had contributed to bring into difficulties .. . 
absolutely necessary for me carefully to avoid . . . attacks which 
ill-minded, disappointed persons or a licentious press never 
fail to make. . . . Your Majesty must be aware that the 
circumstances of my being a principal witness against the 
Queen was almost universally believed . . . utter ruin of 
character would follow . . . had my name appeared in a 
small minority. . . . The very probability or possibility of this 
was more than I had the courage to face. 


A candid if not a brave letter and one which must have 
marked, for the present reign, the end of any great expecta- 
tions. 

Lord Sligo, who had promised to be so useful and who had 
proved such a broken reed, was the second Marquess. His 
mother, the youngest daughter of the redoubtable Admirable 
Howe, married again in circumstances that were probably 
unique. They arose from the ‘breach of the law’ to which Lord 
Sligo referred. It makes a strange story. 

The Annual Register for 1812 gives a full report of the trial 
of Howe Peter, Marquess of Sligo, at the Old Bailey on a 
charge of seducing two naval ratings from their service in a 
King’s ship and taking them off to the Pylades, a brig he had 
chartered at Malta. Their services were required to help bring 
back to Westport the treasures which Lord Sligo had excavated 
in Greece. He had travelled to Corinth with Byron, a friend of 
Cambridge days, and at Mycenae he discovered two pillars 
from the entrance to the Treasury of Atreus. These are now 
in the British Museum. 

The trial took place in the Court of Admiralty before Lord 
Ellenborough and other distinguished judges. The judgement 
of the Court was given by Sir William Scott (afterwards Lord 
Stowell) in one of what Brougham described as his ‘wonderful 
exhibitions of judicial capacity’. Lord Sligo may be forgiven if 
he failed to appreciate the talent which cost him four months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of five thousand pounds. 

But the afflicted mother was not so carried away by her 


* Edited by Professor Aspinall. 
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feelings that she was deaf to the Judge’s performance; indeed, 
the rumour was that she sent up a note to the Bench in which 
she expressed the wish that her son could continue to receive 
such paternal counsels. Whatever the truth of that, it is incon- 
trovertible that on the day when Lord Sligo came out of 
Newgate his mother came down the aisle on the arm of his 
Judge. 

Lord Chancellor Eldon did not approve of his brother’s 
marriage, at the age of sixty-eight, and refused to attend the 
wedding. For all his reactionary opinions, Eldon was a playful 
person and as ‘Old Bags’ was a figure at the Prince’s supper 
parties. There it may have been that he launched the much- 
travelled story that when he sent to inquire for the newly 
married couple on the morning after the wedding he was told 
that ‘Sir William Scott was as well as could be expected and 
Lady Sligo was much the same’. 

Lord Eldon’s opinion was sound; the marriage did not 
prosper. Lady Sligo was tactless and open-handed, her husband 
urbane and close-fisted. He is remembered by the phrase ‘the 
elegant simplicity of the three per cents’. But the Scott brothers, 
self-made men, were very influential and when Lord Sligo set 
off on his travels again he sought to use the influence of his 
father-in-law through his mother, to whom he sent many 
letters. 

The tour started in Paris where there was trouble over a girl. 
Later Lord Sligo decided to go to Italy. To a friend called 
Bruce (could he have been the lover of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope ?*) he confides, “The name of Pauline will never pass my 
lips from hence forward.’ 

He was heading for Naples with no definite object in view. 
A letter from Milan, dated September 27th, 1814, describes a 
five-day journey from Geneva ‘with Mr French and Mr 
Grattan’ (Henry Grattan’s eldest son). Sligo is lost in astonish- 
ment at the road built from Brigue to Milan. ‘I never had an 
idea of the obligations Europe has to that wretcht until I saw 
this road, it is really painful to humanity that he should have 
done anything so splendid. . . .’ 

Naples was Lord Sligo’s objective, but he made many stops 
on his way. Armed with an introduction to Mareschal Bertrand, 


* The Nun of Lebanon (Collins), edited by Ian Bruce, being the corre- 
spondence of Lady Hester Stanhope and Michael Bruce, contains a 
reference to Lord Sligo. 

t Napoleon, 
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who was married to ‘a first cousin of Dillon’s’, he proposed to 
visit Elba in a felucca from Leghorn. Three days later he wrote 
to his mother from ‘this most miserable place, the wretched 
retreat of the man who but a short time ago thought Europe 
too small a scene for his plans’. Bertrand asked Sligo to dine. 


I had a good deal of conversation with him and his 
wife; the latter particularly who being unwell received us 
in bed. She seemed, I think, to feel very strongly the sacrifices 
her husband and herself had made in attending the Emperor. 
. .. She abused excessively all the Marshalls for their ungrate- 
ful conduct to their former master, but the ones who particu- 
larly excited her anger were Berthier and Marmont. From 
what I made out I have no doubt but that [what follows is 
in code in the original letter] Nap. will make another 
attempt whenever he has an opportunity. She is very indiscreet 
and told me he had not a penny remaining to pay his troops 
and that therefore he could not do anything. This proves 
to me clearly that he would if he could. Pray don’t mention 
this as it might compromise her. . . . [Bertrand took his 
guest for a ride round the island. They were] fortunate 
enough to meet the Emperor as he was returning from his 
drive. He was in a little yellow low phaeton drawn by four 
grey ponies with two postillions. He was dressed in a green 
uniform with epaulettes and faced literally with snuff. He is 
very like the engraving I sent home of him, only fatter a good 
deal. He appeared to be in tolerably good spirits . . . he 
appears to be very popular here: he saluted everyone of 
those who took off their hats to him. 


In Florence, on his return, Lord Sligo noticed preparations 
for an event which was to have more significance for him than 
he could at the time have guessed. An immense guard of 
Grenadiers at the door of the inn ‘heralded the approach of 
the Princess of Wales’ — Caroline the unloved and unlovely wife 
of the Prince Regent. In their excitement the crowd mistook 
the Sligo carriage for the Royal one. But the Princess did not 
appear until seven o’clock. She was accompanied by her 
Chamberlains, Sir William Gell and Keppel Craven, ‘dressed 
in the most extraordinary costume that can be imagined’ and 
‘besides these two Jack Puddings’ the Princess had a Captain 
Hesse of the 18th Hussars and a Doctor Holland. “The captain 
is very well looking and malicious people do not hesitate to 
say that there is a great intimacy between the Princess and 
him.’ 

He writes to Lord Lowther from Rome where, despite his 
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aversion to the Princess and her entourage, he seems to have 
followed them. 


Rome, November 6th, 1814 
My dear Lowther, 


7 
| I cannot pass by this far famed city without writing you a 
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line from it tho’ from my short stay in it, only having arrived 
yesterday and am going away tomorrow evening, I can be 
no very competent judge of it. As far as I see of the place it 
must be dull enough, at least since all those holy mummies have 
begun to appear. The French while they were here did a vast 
deal of good; they made several excavations and discovered 
even as lately as last year many things which were only 
supposed to exist before; amongst the rest they dug out 25 feet 
of earth and dirt which filled up all the lower part of the 
Coliseum, but these present fellows with their natural obli- 
quity of mind which attends on bigotry, in order to leave no 
traces of the French improvements have been at considerable 
expense at filling it up again. . . . My reason for leaving this 
place so soon is that the Princess has just gone off to Naples 
and as King Joachim is most fulsome to the English he will 
probably give her some splendid fétes which I should very 
much like to see. I shall therefore go off tomorrow and see 
Rome in detail on my return; by the way R.H.* at Florence 
l made a most ridiculous attack on Prince Borghese. She was 
very imprudent there for she brought him into the Grand 
Duke’s box at the theatre almost by force he being very un- 
willing to come having never been received at Court and 
having been ordered not to appear there. It was really 
abominable, there was the Princess, Borghese and his 
Mistress, the Duchess of Lants, Lady G. Forbes and Billy 
Austin sitting in front of the Box and all the English and most 
of the nobility of Florence standing behind her to pay their 
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of | respects. Now really it was too bad to have that little bastard 
. of | sitting in front while everyone else was standing up. She called 
vife for me and made me sit down with her but I did not like the 
ook | company and so took the first opportunity of bolting and I 
not | took very good care Her Highness should see no more of me 
her | during her stay in that town. When she came here her chief 
sed | companions were Lucian and Louis Buonaparte and 
ond | Cardinal Fisch, these dined with her two or three times during 


tain her stay here and the former gave her a ball at which she 
; } danced with the Master of the House. In short to be Buona- 
— parte’s friend or relation appears to be a claim upon her 


€ to friendship. Everyone here is in the highest degree shocked at 
and the marked attention to these people. She has received however 
) 
» his | * Her Royal Highness, The Princess of Wales. 
: 
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the greatest possible attention from everyone, indeed I doubt 
whether Maria Louisa in the full plenitude of her husband’s 
power would have met with more marked civility. It really 
is a flattering thing to see the credit in which the Nation 
stands, as it is to that they give the applause. It really appears 
to me as if England was considered as the Arbitress of the 
World, as she is indeed; but all this does not drown the 
outcries against her for her conduct towards the whole 
Buonaparte family. She neglected all the real noble Romans 
to pay attentions to those upstarts who are very unpopular 
here. Everyone asks here whether Billy Austin is not her son, 
and really from the immense protuberance of her Ventre (if 
such things were possible) I should guess that she were 
pregnant at this moment. This has been remarked here by two 
or three people but I hardly believe it to be true. Pray 
write to me to Naples, my Mother will forward my letters to 
me. Adieu. 


The next letter arrived before a reply could have been 
received to the first. 
Naples, November 2gth, 1814. 
My dear Lowther, 

Since my last letter to you from hence We have had all 
sorts of fun and amusements. Last week particularly we had 
a grand wild boar chasse at which were the whole Court... . 
We had there a grand breakfast at which was the Princess of 
Wales besides most of the English who were in Naples. As 
being the stranger of the highest distinction I was placed next 
to the Queen who tho’ not popular here appeared to me to 
be very pleasant, she certainly is very pretty. . . . There was a 
large space of about fifty acres which was surrounded with 
canvas walls to prevent the escape of the boars and at one 
end of it an elevated booth where the Queen with Princess 
and ladies of the Court were placed. . . . I was so fortunate as 
to kill three, one of the fellows showed fight and received 
twelve lances in him before he died besides two shots with the 
pistol which the King fired at him. It was altogether very 
glorious sport indeed, in all about twenty five boars were 
killed amongst about twenty of us. . . . The next day there 
was a grand mock fight which was given for the Princess, 
but which very foolishly she sent an excuse for just before 
they were all going out. Now really that was too bad after her 
having promised to come, and artillery and all sorts of troops 
being sent for from a distance on purpose to amuse her. 
Indeed her conduct here has been so strange that there is 
already a great coolness between her and the Court and it will 
very soon be a downright Quarrel. When she first came here 
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she plunged headlong into all the fétes which they gave her 
and appeared as if she could not live except with them, now 
she has changed her mind and treats them abominably. She 
has had their cooks, carriages and horses however, ever since 
she has been here. When she first saw the King who went to 
meet her as far as Capua she presented Billy Austin saying 
that he was the cause of her having the honour of visiting his Majesty. 
This shocked them exceedingly as indeed has all her conduct 
ever since she has been here. I have already written you word 
what it was at Rome and Florence and this day I have 
received a letter from Crackenthorpe who you know is a great 
friend and indeed a relation of Brougham’s and he writes me 
word from Milan that they were so shocked at it there that 
they even they had resolved to cut her entirely. I confess to you 
candidly that I am not sorry for it as everyone’s cry is how 
lucky it is for the Prince that his wife has come out. Everyone 
who sees how she acts must justify him in the dispute, now 
their opinion was quite different about it before and therefore 
I am almost glad of her follies. I could fill you pages with her 
follies but you must be so well aware of them yourself that 
it would be useless. The King here is really a most capital 
sort of fellow and I wish the Regent were to see him only, 
I am sure he would like him, indeed the King told me a day 
or two ago that he was very sorry he had not been able to go 
to England when the other Monarchs did, for that if he had 
he thinks he would have cultivated and secured his good 
wishes. I know he is exactly the sort of man who would please 
him. I hope most sincerely that he may finally be established 
here as if Ferdinand comes back three-fourths of the Neapoli- 
tan nobility will fly the country. The horrors committed by 
him on his former return here equal anything of Nero’s. This 
alone will secure him the zealous support of all his subjects 
with the exception only of the Lazzaroni who having been 
expelled the town by the French are very anxious to establish 
themselves here again. I think that this congress will hardly 
come to a conclusion. There appear to me to be so many 
contending interests that I cannot conceive how they can 
ever succeed in agreeing, if they do Castlereagh by G’d will 
deserve more credit than he has ever done. 
Ever yours 


No doubt Lowther had been taking soundings at home and 


saw an opportunity to oblige the Prince Regent. 


Most private and confidential Naples, December 14th, 1814 
My dear Lowther, 

Your letter of the 25th October reached me yesterday and 
altho’ it may be some time before I have a safe opportunity of 
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sending it I begin my answer immediately. I must tell you in 
the first place that before the approbation of the plan I had 
still been working away for my own amusement and informa- 
tion in case of nothing else. I must therefore go to the head 
of the business and tell you that I have got hold of a prime 
channel for knowing all that passes. As you have already 
heard from me, the Court pays the greatest attention to all 
Englishmen and as one of the highest rank here I have met 
with the most extraordinary civilities. In short I have almost 
been living with the Royal family. Having these opportunities 
I thought on many accounts that it would do no harm to strike 
up to the Queen a little as she is a most lovely woman and 
possessed of first rate talent. I thought at any rate that in the 
way of an acquaintance I should lose nothing by it and that 
my time would not be thrown away. I therefore made a regular 
attack and I have reason to believe that I have not altogether 
failed. In short I am told that I am a great favourite and as a 
proof that this is true I will communicate to you what she 
has told me. In the first place after the first three parties that 
were given at which I was I have been constantly invited to 
everything that they have given, mostly the only Englishman 
there. I have been always placed at the Queen’s side and have 
therefore had many opportunities of conversation which I 
have not lost. In pursuance of my plan I turned the conversa- 
tion on the Princess of Wales, at first we were a little shy, but 
after a little beating about the bushes I have succeeded in get- 
ting out all the confidence which the Princess reposed in the 
Queen. In the first place she told her that when she first arrived 
in England she found a stupid Court whose stiffness and 
severity little accorded with her ideas. The King she said 
she found to be a good sort of creature but easily led by a 
little art. The Queen she abused to such a degree that this 
Queen told me she thought that it was very odd that she should 
have such ideas of her mother-in-law or that if she had them 
that she should thus mention them. She replied that she was 
‘excedée’ by the treatment she had met and had no measure 
to keep. She gave such an account of her Husband that 
when I described the Prince to the Queen she was perfectly 
astonished. I said that the Prince was one of the handsomest 
men in England, the most accomplished and reckoned uni- 
versally as a model for manners. She told me that the Princess 
had told her that he was an ugly disagreeable man, broader 
than he was long and only a fit companion for grooms and 
gamblers. I don’t at this moment recollect the exact words 
that the Queen gave me but I know that they made me laugh 
heartily when I heard them. They were too ridiculous to 
make me angry. She then began an indiscriminate abuse of 
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all the Princesses making very light of their characters, their 
manners and in short everything belonging to them. In short 
such an iniquitous conversation did the Princess hold with 
the Queen, that it shocked her and she entered into such a 
Philippic against her as I never heard in my life. I think the 
Queen is not very partial to her, I was in her bedroom the 
other day and in casting my eyes about I found on the table 
by her bedside the Memoirs of the Princess Caroline, the book 
which made so much noise in England. The Princess however 
is fond of her and so very indiscreet that by a little manage- 
ment I expect to get out of the Queen all about her. I will the 
first opportunity make the enquiries you put to me. I don’t 
know who is rogering the Princess now but I will try to find 
out, I know that all her Chamberlains are quarrelling with 
her and Captain Hesse is the only one who is a favourite. 
Billy Austin is thrust forward on every occasion to the great 
offence of everyone. When she was at Rome Sir Humphrey 
Davy said to her ‘I hear that your Royal Highness has had 
a very long interview with the Pope today.’ ‘ Yes,’ she replied, 
‘and you will see evident symptoms of it nine months hence.’ 
This quite loud. Now really I fancy the woman is mad or 
else she could not say such foolish things. The Queen told me 
also a number of other things in the course of a long day in the 
country where I went to see them. I was invited to a Chasse 
but she would not let me go to it. She made me stay and play 
at Prison bars with her and her Ladies and then I went out 
in the open carriage with her and her daughter. I am called 
on to talk English to the daughter so that I see a great deal 
of them. Indeed she makes the place so pleasant to me that 
I long for an excuse to stay here and on that account I have 
written home to my Mother to beg of her to try and get me 
named here as resident, that would be a great advantage to 
me and an introduction to public life. Of course you keep this 
to yourself as indeed I trust most implicitly you will all the 
other contents of this letter except in the one channel which I 
mean it to go. Write me word if this situation is promised or 
not and whether you think an application on my part for it would 
be of any use, when alluding to the Princess in your letters 
to me, pray do it in quite vague terms and don’t hint at my 
means of information for half the letters that come here are 
opened at the post office. I will not close this letter till I have 
an opportunity to send it but add anything I hear. 
Yours 
15th 

Since writing the above I have been making some enquiries 
from a Courier of mine, a very clever fellow. I asked him what 
wages she paid her servants in order to make him talk. In the 
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course of the conversation he began joking about her Courier’s 
place being a good one. So I pushed the show and learned 
that one of them who is a fellow of about 6 feet 3 inches high 
and remarkably handsome has suddenly appeared very rich, 
that he has received many presents from her, 50 gs. one day, 
20 another and 12 a third. .. . In short I think it very likely 
that he does the job for her. I am going to a grand ball there 
tonight but I fear I shall have no opportunity to talk to the 
Queen. . . . I hope this man may remain here as the country 
will literally be abandoned by the inhabitants if Ferdinand 
comes back. I have just heard that the Congress is broke up 
I don’t know however if it be true. Street has long been 
married, he was married the day that he went to Staines 
under your mock invitation, the Princess and Lady Oxford 
both say that Byron will not marry Miss Milbanke, it remains 
to be determined which is right. Should the P.R. wish the 
Princess to be in bad odour at this Court I will promise to do 
it in twenty-four hours. 
Ever yours, 

For God’s sake burn this letter when read and the contents 
remembered. 


Naples, December 16th, 1814 
My dear Lowther, 


As I find that Mr Lewis who is going to carry to you this 
letter has been obliged to put off his journey till this evening 
I write you a line or two to tell you that the suspicions which 
I expressed in the postscript of my other letter have gained 
great weight since writing to you before. I find that the 
Courier’s room is next to hers and that he has been promised that 
he is to ride no more on a journey but always to go in a little 
phaeton. She has made him her Equerry and he always rides by 
the side of her carriage when she drives out in a most superb 
hussar’s dress. I have been enquiring whether he goes to the 
bawdy house and find that he never does now. I shall know 
more about it as I have a person to work at him. I have no 
doubt however in my own mind of it. Yesterday she said two 
or three very strange things at a grand review which was given 
by the King to her and the English here. I was riding with the 
Queen by the side of her little phaeton and a poor mad woman 
ran up to the Queen and presented her a petition. I asked 
what was her story and the Queen said her madness pro- 
ceeded from the loss of her husband who had been killed. 
‘Oh, my God,’ said the Princess, ‘there is conjugal fidelity 
for you, she must go to Naples to see that carried to such a 
length.’ This she said in French and the moment she had said 
it the Queen turned round her head and looked at me, the 
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Princess saw it then, asked me laughingly did I think such 
an example existed in England. I laughed and she stared at 
me to see how I took it for upwards of two minutes. Some 
time after that the Queen asked me who a lady was who was 
in a carriage and to whom I bowed, I replied out loud that it 
was Lady Llandaff and that I thought she must be very much 
ennuyée as she had been sitting all day alone and that I had 
not seen anyone speak to her. The Princess immediately 
cried out ‘See what people gain by being ugly and virtuous.’ 
This occasioned another glance from the Queen who then 
said something to the Austrian Minister next to her which I 
could not hear but which I suppose related to the Princess. 
She made three or four other remarks equally extraordinary 
which struck me at the time, but which at this moment I do 
not remember. As I do not know when I may have a safe 
opportunity of writing to you, whenever I may have anything 
secret to say to you on this business particularly I will write 
with lemon juice in the intervals of the lines of my letter, by 
holding this close to the fire for a few moments the writing 
will come out plain enough. When I do so I will put a cross, X, 
so, at the top corner of my letter and when you want to write 
to me anything secret do the same thing. 
Adieu 


It is the measure of the importance of the Scott brothers that 
the Princess of Wales approached Lord Sligo and suggested 
that he should take up with Sir William the idea of a settlement 
with the Prince. 


Private: Naples, December 16th, 1814 


5 o'clock 
My dear Lowther, 


Wonders will never cease, I have already written to you 
two letters by the same opportunity and I must now write 
you a third and the one which will perhaps be the most 
interesting as it is the one from which you can gain a most 
important point of information relative to the Princess. 
She sent for me just as I had sealed my last letter to desire 
I would come down to her instantly to speak to her on 
important business. I of course immediately went to her and 
found her in tears and in the greatest agitation. She made me 
sit down and told me that she had this morning received letters 
from England which announced to her that the P.R. was 
taking steps preparatory to a divorce. (It seems Brougham 
is in constant correspondence with her.) She then told me 
she had no letters from the Princess Charlotte ever since 
she had left Brunswick and that she was much alarmed and 
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annoyed at this, that she thought that she should have been 
left alone when she left England, that she had done so 
against the advice of her friends under that idea in order to 
leave the country quiet and to be quiet herself; that she was 
inclined to remain abroad constantly if left alone but that if 
anything of the sort was to take place she would instantly 
embark on board the frigate which was to be placed at her 
orders and come home to England. This she said would be 
very unpleasant to herself but that the interest of her daughter 
required it and that she would certainly come and appeal to 
the people of England to defend her. All this and a great deal 
more of the same sort she begged of me to write to Sir W. Scott. 
I then found out what she meant and as I wished to sift her to 
the bottom I at once replied ‘In short your Royal Highness 
wishes to make an arrangement with the P.R. and the 
Ministers.’ This downright question startled her a little but 
after a little humming and hawing she acknowledged that this 
was the fact. I then told her I would do as she desired as far as 
related to writing to Sir W. Scott but that I should merely 
and simply mention to him that she had desired me to do so. 
Now I thought I might as well let you hear this beforehand 
in order that if Sir W. speaks to the P.R. about it he may be 
prepared. Pray let me know what the P.R. chooses should be 
done. If he likes it I could get it I think under her hand that 
if he promises not to pursue the divorce she will not come to 
England. Write me word how he wishes me to act and if he 
will enter into any composition of the sort. But as he would 
not like her to come home he ought to send private orders 
to the Captain of the Frigate not to take her home if she orders 
him to do so. In the meanwhile as I think that if anything 
further of the proceedings comes out she may set off at the 
tangent I will take care that she shall not have a frigate from 
this Government if she applies for one. She means if let alone 
to live here constantly as she talks of buying her house and 
building an addition to it. If the P.R. would give me the 
situation of Minister here I should be the better able to attend 
to her and watch what she was about, and he might perhaps 
more depend upon me as to this affair than whatever diplo- 
matic might be sent here. Pray lose no time in writing to me 
about this business. 
Ever yours — 


On the same day Lord Sligo wrote to his step-father in 
almost identical terms as the Lowther letter. He must have 
been elated to find himself playing such an important part in 
affairs of State. The prospects of the ambassadorship had 
brightened. But his hopes were soon dashed. Habitual nervous- 
ness, or a word in his ear, made him return to the Princess 
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to ask for written confirmation of the proposals. He was met 
by her staff with ‘a great deal of shuffling’ which convinced 
him that once again he was in danger of getting into ‘a cursed 
scrape’ if ‘the damned personage should deny all this’. They 
tried to ‘humbug’ him, but he announced his determination 
to call the business off and dispatched his third letter in two 
days to Lowther and one more to Sir William Scott, backing 
out of the business. All his bright hopes had vanished and his 
opportunity to prove what a useful fellow he was. But he did 
not bring his correspondence to an end. He was anxious to 
secure the favour of the Prince Regent. On February 7th he 
writes to Lowther again. 


... very fortunately I gave a hint that if she asked for a frigate 
that it would be very pleasing in England that she should be 
refused ; two days ago she went to the King abused the Prince 
grossly for his conduct not leaving a frigate at her disposal 
and for robbing her of her plate and finished by asking him for 
one to be in attendance on her. He, in compliance with this 
hint of mine, has refused it and she will thereby be reduced 
to remain here. Had she got a frigate she would, I really fancy, 
have set off some morning for England but now you will have 
due notice were she to take any very sudden freak of that sort 
I would send you off an express immediately. She talks of 
going up to Milan, Genoa and Venice for the summer and 
then returning here for the winter. You ought I think to send 
some person in an inferior capacity to follow her about where 
she goes. A clever person in that way might place a person 
in every place where she goes and know all she does. I hear 
that her Chamberlains say that she will leave this in the 
course of the month of March. There is a great quarrel between 
her and Lady Oxford about some money matter, the latter 
went to the Princess to borrow £250 saying that she was in the 
utmost distress. She got it and then went off in her carriage 
to the Queen with her diamonds with the same story asking 
her to buy them for £1,000, that is to say one ornament. The 
Queen gave her the money immediately but refused of 
course to take the diamonds, as soon as Lady O got this money 
she sent back to the Princess her £250 which she refused to 
take back, there was a long discussion about it which ended 
in a great coolness between them which now exists. Some- 
body yesterday asked Lord Oxford why he was so little with 
the Princess; he replied that he had a promise of being made 
an Ambassador here and thought it was his duty to draw off 
from her as much as possible. As to political matters here you 
do not want to know anything from me. From the civility 
which we all meet with from the Royal Family, but particu- 
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larly from the King and Queen personally to myself I hope 
that they may remain: the other day a report was spread that 
the English had deserted his cause. I never saw anything like 
the consternation which prevailed. I really think that 
England would find in him a most constant and faithful ally 
were she to step forward in his favor. I am sure he would 
consent to any terms in order to procure her alliance. . . . 


Postscript written on the inturned flaps of this letter and 
dated February oth. 


On reading over my letter I find I have forgotten to let you 
know a piece of political news which has come to my know- 
ledge within these last few days and which is certainly true. 
There is a most violent ferment in Italy going on, as I before 
wrote you word, but a person who is under some personal 
obligations to me has assured me that it will burst out before 
many weeks are over. The King here remains perfectly neuter 
in the business, this I know for certain as my informant was 
one of the persons who has been soliciting his aid. He declined 
giving it and the people are most anxious to have the English 
support in consequence. I replied that I knew nothing of 
the policy of the British Government. He assured me that 
there were French agents stirring up the country of the north 
of Italy. I have enquired from other quarters and I find that 
it is true. Now it may be as well perhaps to let you all know 
that at home in order that you may act accordingly. Should 
the disposition of the country be to take advantage of this 
sort of thing, I think she might very well do so without 
appearing at all thro’ the King here who is the idol of the 
Italians and who will no doubt be King of Italy before very 
long in any event. If therefore the Government should feel 
inclined to act in it I think that very advantageous speculation 
lays open to them. Immense continental influence with no 
expense and none of the disadvantages attendant on conti- 
nental possession. 

Naples, February 2oth, 1815 
My dear Lowther, 


Although a gentleman has promised to carry this to Eng- 
land himself yet I think it best to write this (in) lemon juice 
to you what I have just heard and what is the reason of all 
the nonsense I have scribbled. Lady Oxford has had a down- 
right quarrel with the Princess and swears that she can and 
will prove that she sleeps with her famous Courier every 
night. She moreover says that she has seen the Princess 
walking in her garden leaning on him. The Queen and her 
have quarrelled about this thing* . . . very little here except 


* Here the lemon juice ends. 
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the arrival of the Conynghams, the Gages and the Hollands, 


; ) who if not quite arrived are to be here today. Naples is now 
so full of English that there is no getting a place to put one’s 
: head into. . . . All the English who have passed four or five 


months in Rome are crowding down here so that one half 

will be in the street. They all bring down the accounts of 

great discontents in Rome. It seems that the tyranny of the 

Pope has quite roused the dormant spirits there. His intro- 

and duction of The Cord, a species of torture, the Inquisition and 
other infamies of the same kind have so completely irritated 

the people that I should not be at all surprised at hearing that 

1 a revolution had broken out some sun-shiny morning. I have 
: been assured that a deputation was sent here to the King 
from Rome to urge him to send forward and liberate them. 


mo + 8 


I asked one of the principal men here whether it was true 
1 or not and he has assured me it was. In short I plainly 
e perceive that the views of the Italians are all turned towards 
r this man here and it only depends upon us to take advantage 
‘S of it by cultivating him and making an instrument of him 
d and one who may be a useful one too. What strengthens me 
h in this opinion is that a countryman of my own, a physician, 
of who is lately come down from the North of Italy, tells me that 
at the ferment there is past all conception and that their views 
h turn this way for assistance. This man might either stop this 
at entirely or might make a burst at once. The latter I am sure 
w he will do unless he receives assurances of support. All he 
ld cries out for is the English alliance so now is the moment to 
is make an advantageous one with him. I hear that there are 
ut great disturbances in Hungary and Transylvania and all that 
ne back part of the Austrian Empire but that you must all have 
ry better means of ascertaining than myself. The Princess of 
el Wales is going on with her usual follies, every day disgusting 
on some one or another. As far as I go I have been on the point 


= 
° 


of leaving the house and never setting foot into it again, but 
ti- however I have overcome the feeling which induced me to do 
so. She is so capricious a devil that she has made enemies 
of almost everyone here. Lady Oxford and she are at daggers 
drawn, how it will all end God knows. Her Ladyship uses 


g- strange threats with respect to the Princess. I understand 
ce she means to leave this in about three weeks to go in her 
all frigate to Nice, from thence to Genoa and then all the way 
m- round to Venice. In short I fancy she has become quite tired 
nd of the place. Now having given you all the public and private 
. scandals floating here I shall close my letter. Most probably 
58 I shall see you before very long because as I remarked to you 
her in my last letter my Mother’s menage is going on infamously 


ept ill. I fear that the old couple after having committed the folly 
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of being joined will commit the still greater one of separating 
afterwards. God bless you. 
Yours ever affectionately, 


This letter shows how little Lord Sligo seems to have known 
about the actual state of the case. The behaviour of Murat in 
his last phase is almost impossible to explain; no doubt he was 
unable to shake off the old attraction of Napoleon; and 
Metternich’s love affair with Caroline Murat was another 
complication in the involved diplomacy of those fateful months. 
Murat in the heat of his troubles retained his charm and he 
may have regarded Lord Sligo as a symbol of the British 
interest which he still hoped to wean from the Bourbons. But 
no one seems to have told Lord Sligo how desperately pre- 
carious Murat’s fortunes had become. In March Napoleon 
escaped from Elba. 

After Napoleon’s escape, Murat became even more unpre- 
dictable and unreliable in his conduct. False to all, he would 
have been well advised to make any terms that secured his 
own safety; but he could stay on no course for long; ambition, 
nostalgia and sheer joy of battle pulled him in several directions 
at once. Lord Sligo remained faithful and offered to put a 
yacht at his disposal; but Murat was beyond help now. 
Betraying and betrayed, he ended his life before a firing squad 
on October 13th, 1815, at Pizzo in Calabria. By this time Lord 
Sligo was back in Ireland. 

He was appointed Governor of Jamaica where the family 
had large plantations. His term of office, 1833-36, was that in 
which the slaves were given their freedom. On his recall he was 
offered a Dukedom, but declined the honour for the reason 
that he had lost so much he could not afford the expense of a 
more exalted rank. 

A portrait by Sir William Beechey at Westport shows a tall, 
very plump young man with fair hair and apple-red cheeks, 
ingenuous in expression. So tight white breeches on such ample 
thighs might excite a certain apprehension were it not for the 
confident, slightly pompous bearing of their wearer answering 
to de Quincey’s description of him as ‘rather handsome, and 
conciliating general good-will by his engaging manners’. 

He did much to encourage industry in Westport and died in 
1845 having faithfully performed the ‘higher duties’ which 
accompanied his marriage to Lord Clanricarde’s daughter. He 
had six sons and seven daughters who lived, as well as others 
who proved unequal to the struggle. 
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A Theme of Aphrodite 


George Buchanan 


changing. Soon he will not be the man without money (he 

will have some); he will be the man who is deprived of 
experience of love, friendship, or art. The revolutionaries of our 
time, who will be spoken of in the twenty-first century, will be 
those who help to renew and deepen human feeling. The next 
phase of the social revolution, in other words, will be against 
aesthetic and emotional impoverishment. 

On the aphrodisian side of this next phase the leading rebels, 
naturally, are more likely to be artists than economists. Famous 
ones already have been James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. They 
suffered ban or exile. A major influence on Joyce was Ibsen, 
who fought for a new recognition of women. Future historians 
will evaluate the work of these writers, and see it as part of a 
trend — some kind of retraining of the emotional life for a new 
order, for experience of a more complex nature. 

Recall the extraordinary sense of sin which was felt by nine- 
teenth-century writers when this mysterious force entered into 
them. Their intuition, in the developing economy, was that 
something was missing. The missing thing, through their sensi- 
tiveness, redoubled its force in them. And they weren’t always 
able to accept it: being still held by former social ideas about 
suppression. I refer especially to Tolstoy, Baudelaire, Kierke- 
gaard... 


[ts meaning of the expression ‘a poor man’ is already 


* * * 


In the past feminists fought for the ‘other side’ of women: it 
was important to obtain credit for them in the world of public 
affairs and knowledge. In the new feminism a literal bodiliness 
of the female will come to characterize our civilization, just as 
the naked male athlete characterized the ancient Greek. Not all 
women will welcome this. Many think it ‘cheap’ to have their 
bodies made important and prefer an expensively dressed ex- 
terior. Fashion, on the whole, doesn’t favour this attitude; which 
is anti-voguish. 
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Giraudoux once declared that civilizations were determined 
above all by one factor, the relation between man and woman. 
We will accept — and build our culture more avowedly on — the 
flash of power that is set off between the male and female 
person. 

(Suppose we had never accepted into society our desire for 
food! To this day restaurants would be looked on as houses of 
shame. Of a man going into a restaurant we would say sadly: 
‘Aha! he’s going to satisfy his desires!’) 

A social aesthetic will rule sexual behaviour. Obsessional men 
who rear like goats at every passing skirt will be looked on, less 
as bad hats than as bores, and perhaps asked to go to a special 
hospital for homeopathic treatment. 


* * * 


In fifty years’ time it will strike our descendants as a very odd 
thing that educated men in our day were capable of being 
shocked by the publication in newspapers of photographs 
showing the upper-legs of women. 

In the Sunday Press sex is not extolled; on the contrary there 
is an emphasis on it as a punishable offence. After an hour with the 
News of the World a man would be liable to give young girls a 
wide berth, in case the slightest hint that he might speak to one 
of them or be caught looking at them would get him into 
trouble with the police. In these newspapers, on the whole, 
you’re reading about an exciting subject, but you’re against it. 
Small wonder, under such intensive propaganda, that many 
women complain about how shy and backward and even un- 
civil towards them the men appear to be.* 


* * * 


The cruel-sex novels of America are a masculine exploita- 
tion; they may be a reaction against the pedestal-occupying 
American women. This type of ‘divinization’ (with compen- 
sating sexual revenge) separates the sexes. We must be particu- 
larly down on any attempt to treat the emerging woman-value 
with religiosity, and celebrate, rather, a sexual dialogue. 


* * * 


The better-known historical prophets foresee modern man 
becoming ‘unlovable and incapable of love . . . dominated by 


* e.g. ‘The Unloved Ones’, by Siriol Hugh Jones, Sunday Times, October 
13th, 1957. 
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cold intelligence’, etc., etc. That is what will happen if the 
aphrodisian revolution doesn’t take place. 


* * * 


Many people consider that cleverness and coldness go to- 
gether; and many scientists long for such a style of thinking as a 
disembodied brain might have. On the contrary, it may be that 
only in a body within reach of an opposite sex has the mind the 
right temperature for accurate perceptions. The dish of thought, 
done slightly under the cookery of the senses, may be better 
than the raw uncooked reflection. 

Public affairs are discussed by heavily clothed persons who 
make speeches in which the meaning is so heavily clothed that 
it is hard to discover the naked meaning. Picture a Parliament, 
summoned by Renoir, of rosy, exuberant and shameless Mem- 
bers! The laws that would emanate might be more intelligent. 


* * * 


Subtler and less frightened judgements are imperative in such 
matters as the striptease theatres. To many, they represent the 
lowest form of life in the State, and their only significance is of 
depravity. There may be more to it than that. Last night I went 
to one. Sensual effects were brazenly achieved, for the most 
part, in a joking context. What was the joke? 

The joke turned on a non-resistance to love. The audience 
were obviously amused by this reversal of their daily experience. 
Girls came on to the stage and were to a great extent exposed. 
They joked about their bosoms; they projected their rather frail 
bellies and hips, trusting to natural forces to make them 
effective. There seemed to be a general sense of ease at these 
girlish bodies enjoying a public admission of what they were. 
Then, more formally, some well-developed women were set up 
naked on pillars, to the music of a girl chorus with hard voices, 
and the atmosphere in the theatre became almost as rapt as in a 
church. 

Philosophers have changed their ground. They now say 
that appearance is reality. If that is so, the normally hidden ap- 
pearance which nudes disclose may be a powerful aspect of 
reality. Coming from under the covering dress, it announces an 
inner appearance. This may represent what is called ‘depth’. 
Before such a revelation we are filled with almost trembling 
reactions. This is certainly appearance at its most influential. 

As the theatre once came out of the church, so now a few 
talk as if a new church might come out of the theatre. The stage 
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Venus is on the way, they assert, to becoming a cult. The fact 
that most of the girl-shows are despicable is, for them, a point in 
favour: they say that anticipators such as Toynbee — bearing in 
mind the disreputable first stages of the Christian church — take 
disrepute as axiomatic of any new cult. 

Such speculation is stimulating, less because it traces out 
something which will happen, than because it breaks down the 
fixed nature of the present, allows it to be seen as a process, and 
opens our mind to possibilities. 


* * * 


Consider a certain type of booklet which is sold in vast num- 
bers on the news-stands. Look through the pages. They contain 
photographs of women - who stand or sit, often in artificial or 
faintly ridiculous poses, while the camera takes what might be 
called a husband’s eye view of them. Only a few of the women 
appear to be saucy. In the main they have kindly, bourgeois or 
working-class faces and seem anxious to be amiable, while they 
show their basic form. 

A voice: ‘Pah!’ 

It may not be clever to dismiss them with utter contempt. 
These, if you like, commonplace girls, as soon as they take their 
stance as women, are possessed by a special power. We salute 
them, whatever their social status, as we salute the dead passing 
in a funeral: however insignificant the dead may have been, 
they are dead, and that fact takes precedence over everything 
else about them. So too the fact that these characters are, by 
undressing, stating their being women takes precedence over 
everything else about them. 

The feminine outburst — symptomatized in booklet and 
theatre — could be a crude aspect of a gathering social force - 
one that may come to maturity in the next fifty or one hundred 
years. 

* * . 


In the Christian religion the male principle has always been 
asserted. It arose because social thinking about omnipotence 
was bound to reflect, to some extent, the old-style monarchy: 
God would naturally be the king of kings. Is that notion essen- 
tial to the idea of God? It may not be. To think of God in terms 
of a female principle might bring about changes which would 
improve the tone. 

Such a notion would upset many devout people, someone 
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may say. But those who are most quick to fall into traditional 
beliefs aren’t always the most devout. Prompt toeing the line 
may often be a symptom of a weak religious experience. 


* * * 


Prostitution would appear to have got into the hands of the 
wrong sort of people. Of all the professions, this one ought to be 
run respectably and be delicately organized and employ a gen- 
teel type of woman. It ought to attract to its ranks, especially, 
unoccupied ladies of impeccable character, who desire to serve 
mankind — instead of hard-boiled and often unsavoury crea- 
tures quite lacking in tender qualities, who are called, perfectly 
justly, by severe names. Philanthropy, in fact, might be literal. 
The ‘love-of-humanity’ of which most stand in need is, simply, 
to be embraced. 

A first step in nearly every charitable undertaking is the 
overcoming of squeamishness. Here the squeamish-barrier may 
be slightly less than in the case of those who work with lepers 
and sufferers from certain other diseases. 


* * * 


One day the direction of gossip may be changed. Instead of 
being against love, which it seems to be at present, it would be 
in favour of it, and would be used as a weapon against those 
who denigrate it. Gossip would be about non-lovers — those who 
are disgusted, censors, defamatory jokers — even those who 
don’t do their jobs with love. 

In the future it may be that at examinations and interviews 
the question asked about a candidate will be, not ‘can he do 
this task ?’, but ‘can he do it with love?’ 


* * * 


These notes may appear inflammatory and open to question. 
From the point of view of many inhabitants of the British Isles 
the chief idea is wrong. 

As I became accustomed to it, I was able to be a little bored 
by it. The theatrical Venuses were sinking back into a vulgar, 
instead of a philosophical, stream. They themselves would 
undoubtedly. reject the meanings that are being attributed to 
them. I felt doubts —- which had a wonderful effect. When I read 
over the paragraphs that I had written, I said: ‘So that was 
what I thought, was it?’ I looked at them in a spirit which was 
the very contrary of fixation. I had passed beyond them, even 
though I hadn’t necessarily abolished them. 





Out and About 


On the Spree 
M: fears that West Berlin might ignore the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of Hitler’s coming to power were ground- 

less. On January goth I could have heard Bundestag 
President Maier or Bundestag Vice-President Schmidt, both of 
whom spoke on the wireless; I could have seen a television pro- 
gramme of documentary films — though I should have been 
obliged to wait an extra half-hour for the completion of the 
telecast of an unexpectedly long sporting event; I could have 
gone to a meeting sponsored by the Society for Christian- 
Jewish Co-operation, where I would have been warned that, 
with the coming of the Russians, ‘Freedom’ had become only a 
slogan; or to the shiny new Congress Hall to hear Councilman 
Lipschitz speak under the aegis of the League of Racial and 
Religious Persecutees; or I could have stayed home and read 
reminiscences about the end of the Weimar Republic in any of 
half a dozen illustrated magazines; or I could have gone out to 
the Sportpalast and meditated (my thoughts would have been 
detoured hardly at all by the Bock Beer Festival there in 
progress) ; or I could even have gone to the opera and seen the 
Marriage of Figaro. 

Instead, I went to an ‘Hour of Rememberance’, in a cinema 
in the Niirnbergerstrasse, sponsored by the Bund der Verfolgten 
des Nazi Regiems, the League of Nazi Persecutees. It was not 
widely advertised — I had first heard of it the same afternoon — 
but the hall was three-quarters full when I arrived, and filled to 
capacity when the meeting began half an hour later. There were 
very few young people in the audience, and in all, less than a 
third were under fifty years old. Some were shabbily dressed, 
none ostentatiously or even fashionably. Some were lame or 
crippled, one or two disfigured. Many were acquainted and 
waved or spoke greetings as they entered and recognized one 
another. 

The stage was very simply arranged: on the left was a flag 
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with the coat of arms of the city of Berlin; in the centre, four 
music stands and chairs; on the right, the speaker’s platform, 
draped in a German flag, with two smaller flags, both of special 
significance to the organization, attached to it. The evening 
began with music: two young men and two young women, the 
string quartet of the Music Academy, played a movement from 
a Mozart quartet. They were followed by the meeting’s chair- 
man, a small, white-haired gentleman, who began by thanking 
the Police Chief, then other municipal officials, including the 
Biirgermeister, for allowing them to hold their meeting, for 
sponsoring it. He then made a brief speech, in which he de- 
clared that not only those actually persecuted by the Nazi 
regime, but all those killed in, or because of, the war, ought to 
be regarded as Hitler’s victims. Not unless and until we realized 
that fact would their deaths be anything but vain. He con- 
cluded, in a voice that had become rather harsh, even shrill, for 
such an old man, that freedom was once again in danger, and 
we must band together to prevent assaults on it from succeeding, 
that we must (I began to hope my ears deceived me) deprive of 
their freedom those who would deprive us of ours. 

He was followed by the quartet once again, and then by an 
impeccably dressed young man who declaimed several poems 
by a concentration camp poetess. His style was very, perhaps 
excessively portentous, for there was some coughing in the 
audience, and a middle-aged gentleman near me fell asleep. 
The quartet then performed for the last time: Bach. 

The principal speaker was a Dr H. J. Unger, adviser to the 
Federal Government, who began by thanking the performers 
and the Chairman. He spoke in a manner at once hesitant and 
deliberate, as if, having been told his voice was unsuited to 
public speaking, he had accepted that judgement, but had de- 
termined to make of its very unsuitability an asset. He spoke 
quietly and hoarsely, and addressed his audience as ‘Comrades, 
Friends’. He wished his comrades and friends to consider, if 
they dared — and he was not sure that they would dare — the 
measure of their own guilt for the Nazis. They knew, they must 
know, that they were in some measure guilty. Yes, resistance 
fighters and persecutees though they might be, they had not 
done all in their power to prevent the Nazis from taking over 
the state. Had they sold their homes to fight the brown hordes? 
Had they joined other anti-Nazis in a National Front? Had not 
the business men among them welcomed — just a little bit — the 
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elimination of Jewish competition? They knew the answer for 
themselves, even as he knew, alas, the answer for himself. And 
that being the case, were we quite sure we knew what we would 
do if the same thing happened again? Were we really sure? 
Was it an accident that we had with us still, or again, people 
like Zind, Diehls, or the present Minister of Finance? 

The comrades and friends became restless, one or two 
shouted at him, and he granted that they might well ask what 
he meant by all this. What he meant was this: that in the words 
of the proverb everything has its bad side and its good side. 
And just as during that terrible time the sickness, the Unheil, 
reached its culmination in Berlin, so now did the Urge for Free- 
dom reach its culmination there too, and this made of Berliners 
citizens apart. 

The League of Nazi Persecutees, he went on, not raising his 
voice as another speaker perhaps might have begun to do, was 
no veterans’ organization, scrabbling for doles and concessions, 
but a band of fighters, who earned, who deserved their rewards 
by their constant vigilance in the fight for freedom. ‘You,’ he 
said, beginning to raise his voice, and to address not only com- 
rades and friends, but a wider audience, those outside the hall, 
those in all Berlin, perhaps Germans everywhere, ‘are the first 
citizens of the continent. You are the uncrowned kings of the struggle for 
Sreedom and the dignity of man. You cannot save the world by your- 
selves, but you can reform yourselves, and save your fellow-men, 
if you remain true to yourselves.’ 

So he concluded, and was warmly applauded. But the 
meeting was not over. 

Two films were to be shown; the first, a newsreel of Hitler’s 
fiftieth birthday. When Hitler made his first appearance on the 
screen, the fact that he was accompanied by small children 
provoked laughter, but the rest of the film, devoted to an am- 
bitious military parade, was less favourably received. There 
was much murmuring, then talking, then shouts of ‘Stop, 
enough’. One gentleman cried jocularly, ‘All for peace!’ but 
few were amused by this remark. The film was stopped, and a 
large man got up in the rear of the hall and asked, loudly and 
distinctly so he could be heard above the uproar, what exactly 
the sponsors had in mind, showing them such a film. 

He was answered. Dr Unger walked to the stage once again; 
and though he had concealed the fact before, now it could be 
seen that he walked with the aid of a heavy cane. He reproached 
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his comrades and friends; he had played recordings of Hitler’s 
speeches to audiences of Jewish young people, and their response 
was quite different from this. They had laughed, mocked 
Hitler, sometimes had wanted to discuss things he had said, 
points he had made. He ignored a cry of “That’s different’, and 
said, with some heat, that what we were seeing was part of our 
own history, our naked history, and if we didn’t realize that, it 
was high time we did. He acknowledged a murmur of approval, 
and asked if we wished to see the second film. We did and part 
of it — a newsreel from the autumn of 1944 — was shown without 
interruption. 

As we left the hall many of my neighbours complained of the 
length of the films. ‘Much too long,’ they said, ‘a little goes a 
long way,’ though they had seen less than half of the first, and 
still less of the second. I too was dissatisfied, but in a different 
way. As I walked home, I thought of the comrades and friends, 
with their memories and crutches and scars, but still I wondered. 
Was Himmler one of Hitler’s victims? Were Heydrich and Dr 
Goebbels? And the Berliners: I knew what Dr Unger meant 
when he said that the sickness had reached its culmination in 
Berlin, and that this set Berliners apart from other people. But 
what I wanted to know was, that if they were the uncrowned 
kings of the fight for freedom and the rights of man, what 
exactly were the citizens of Rotterdam? Or Paris? Or Cassis- 
sur-Mer? 

JERRY KUEHL. 


‘Le Mystére Picasso’ at the Curzon Cinema 


FTER Les Diaboliques, le diable himself, naked except for 
A: pair of shorts (Hell is hot even for the devil), and un- 
distinguishable from any ordinary hale old man at the 
sea-side, were it not for his Luciferian eyes twitching and burn- 
ing in their sockets. He sits in the Plutonian gloom of a vast 
studio, watched by shadowy minions with cameras and arc- 
lights, while he throws the forms of God’s creation on to a white 
sheet, twists them, mixes them, makes a fish shape grow 
through the skull of a bull which is at the same time built of 
reinforced concrete, or slaps Eve’s face into a dozen different 
expressions as her body sprouts four buttocks, three nipples and 
a gammy foot. He does this with an air of irritated purpose, as 
if he were just about to discover the final wrench that will put 
things out of joint for ever. 
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In other words, Clouzot has recorded the making of several 
pictures by Picasso. Most of them are sketched and painted on 
to transparent paper, which is photographed on the side away 
from the artist, so that the spectator sees the picture growing 
like a crystal or an animated cartoon. Sometimes, the camera 
follows the actual speed at which the artist works; at other 
times, it records different states of the developing picture, with 
the result that five hours’ painting may be compressed into ten 
minutes. We are told that Picasso spent two months on the 
fifteen pictures shown, and that if they were for sale they would 
fetch — I forget the exact figure —- a quarter of a million 
pounds (?). 

Several people have commented on the fact that Clouzot, 
being a specialist in thrillers, has called this documentary The 
Picasso Mystery. But in a thriller the mystery is always solved 
before the end. Here, the mystery remains intact from first to 
last. The introduction claims that we can watch the artist at 
work, in a way in which we cannot follow the creative processes 
of the writer or musician. It is true that we look over his 
shoulder or at his transparent canvas from the other side, but 
all we see, in fact, is the order in which he puts the marks or 
colours on the sheet. Although this is fascinating, it is not very 
enlightening, except perhaps to a fellow artist. And even the 
fellow artist, I imagine, cannot necessarily see how Picasso has 
arrived at the particular stylization of line and colour that he 
uses at any one moment. In spite of the introduction, I should 
maintain that watching a painter paint is the same as reading 
successive drafts of a poem; you may observe improvement and 
growing consciousness of purpose from one draft to the next; 
you cannot look into the man’s mind and see how he discovers 
the improvement or what drives him on to find the pattern. 

We are, then, outside Picasso’s creative process. But the 
difficulty of understanding is even more acute than that. He 
begins each time in silence, with no hint of what he is about to 
do, and we look on as we might follow a piece of superior 
doodling. Indeed, that is perhaps what it is. When Picasso 
draws a fish with scales like flowers, and then turns it into a 
cock, and then blots most of it out with colour, so that what 
remains is a flat mask supported on either side by little squiggles, 
has he made one picture or three? I like the mask and the 
squiggles, because even a blot by Picasso has something about 
it, but I cannot see that they are improved by the surviving bits 
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of the fowl or have anything whatever to do with the fish. A 
poet may start off to write one poem and end by writing 
another, but he knows, in this case, that his impulse to produce 
something was much stronger than his particular feeling about 
anything. His desire to create has outrun his interest in any 
possible content and he is conscious of functioning merely 
through subjective necessity, which is always rather thin if not 
strengthened by an objective interest. Are we really watching 
Picasso painting masterpieces through inner compulsion, or 
have we paid to see an old virtuoso juggling with memories of 
forms? 

One feature which makes me suspect that the film may be 
rather meretricious is that original music by Georges Auric ac- 
companies the production of certain pictures. In each case, the 
music, which is enjoyable, expresses a mood. Now, if Picasso 
suggested the mood to the composer, he must have known what 
he was trying to render, and his frequent changes of convention 
and direction within a given picture become incomprehensible. 
If, on the other hand — as I think more probable — the music 
was thought up afterwards, independently of Picasso, it is only 
the musician’s commentary on the drawing and painting, and 
this commentary is much simpler, more unified than the artist’s 
activity and, therefore, misleading. Reasonable coincidence 
was noticeable only in the case of two violently neurotic abstract 
pictures, which were accompanied by jazz-like tunes. I won- 
dered if this was not the best part of the film, since abstraction 
was better suited than the more naturalistic conventions to the 
thinness of the inks used, and was adequately underlined by the 
twanging music. 

On the whole, I sat there, as I do in French churches when I 
occasionally go to Mass; not unhappy or exasperated, but with 
the rather pleasant, numb feeling that, however much I might 
try to stretch my mind, I would not grasp what was going on. 
Why should Picasso’s nudes, for instance, bulge so blandly, so 
bulbously, in the buttocks and yet have such sharp, definite 
profiles. One felt that if the point of the nose came full circle it 
would burst the balloon. The great kaunches lay like a comfort- 
ing mountain, but the little snout went on pointedly yet point- 
lessly changing its expression, as if it had no communication 
with its nether parts. Why should an abstract pattern of four 
straight lines and a circle change into a fairly naturalistic sea- 
side scene, fester madly just left of centre where a woman bather 
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was tortured through all possible conventions, and then be 


wiped out altogether as unsatisfactory, to be replaced by a | 


different abstract pattern composed of recognizable objects? 
Maintenant que je sais a peu prés ou j’en suis, said Picasso, je vais 


prendre une toile neuve et recommencer. | take his word for it. I re- | 


member the bulls, the buttocks, and the abstractions. 
J. G. Ww. 
Obscenity at London Airport 


ONDON Airport had the over-ironed, brightly correct 
[ox of all good airports. Like unemployed bishops, the 

Customs men exhorted us to declare. People fished out 
cigarettes they’d bought on the plane. A tall, episcopal 
Customs man studied my face and gave a little cough. ‘That 
book under your arm,’ he said reproachfully, ‘is obscene and 
must be detained.’ The gentleman in a homburg who’d been 
reading it over my shoulder throughout the journey went a 
dull pink. ‘But I didn’t acquire it abroad.’ ‘Madam, that 
makes no difference.’ Two other vigilantes in uniform dropped 
their forlorn perusal of a comic and came over. The homburg 
gentleman hurriedly shoved his case on to the wrong escalator; 
maybe he thought I would blackmail him. 

‘Have you ever read this book?’ I queried, feeling slightly 
ridiculous. ‘Read it? I should hope not indeed,’ said the 
Customs man, taking it between the extreme tip of index finger 
and thumb. “Then how do you know it’s obscene?’ wondering 
whether that sounded too impertinent. His High Church manner 
suddenly dried up. ‘Madam, you can argue all night, it won’t 
help. The Law forbids importation of such goods. This speci- 
men will be sealed up and deposited in the Queen’s Ware- 
house.’ Cheated of watching it burn on a pyre by the escalator, 
I feebly enquired how they knew the Law meant that particular 
novel. ‘It appears on our list. No,’ he forestalled me, ‘the public 
cannot view that list. To avoid further waste of time, would 
Madam allow me to call the Preventive Officer?’ All the other 
passengers had long since boarded a bus, the vigilantes had 
gone back to their comic, and I was longing to go home, but 
the role of fighter for obscenity had been thrust upon me. 

Inexorably brisk, the Preventive Officer said that H.M. 


Customs and Excise had compiled a number of titles liable to | 


forfeiture, for the private guidance of their personnel. ‘Of 
course, if you know better, Madam, write to the Commis- 
sioners.’ He smiled very hard, ‘Frankly, you might as well save 
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fourpence.’ He even shook hands to show there was no ill-will. 

After some zigzag conversation with the telephonist at 
King’s Beam House, to establish that the Commissioners were 
on holiday or had ’flu, I consulted their Public Relations. 
Mumbling with embarassment, a kind old civil servant told me 
the public should realize what a nasty job his department had, 
and co-operate by not inflicting repellant novels on them. 
‘Here’s a case in point; we invited Birmingham Libraries’ 
committee down here, to inspect those French ‘works’ seized 
last winter, and they regretted having ordered such disgusting 
rubbish.’ This example illustrated the need for a black list, 
because few Customs officials have a command of foreign 
languages, and fewer had heard of Jean Genet. Not that the 
index has any legal standing: “The Law, I’m afraid, doesn’t 
offer much guidance.’ Their department still went by the 
Customs Consolidation Act of 1876, which enumerated the 
type of goods not to be imported. Between ‘snuff work’ and 
‘coffee extract’ come ‘indecent and obscene articles’, without 
further definition of the adjectives. (At least, our Victorian 
mentors tried to check the decline of English coffee.) Although 
the Act evidently referred to consignments in bulk, it is inter- 
preted to cover the import of one book or a thousand, without 
distinction. Neither did the Act favour a learned institution 
over a hawker of dirty postcards; it was quite impartial. 

The kind old apologian consoled me: ‘After all, we do have 
machinery for appeal.’ If a claim is made by the owner, on the 
proper forms, within a month of seizure, the Commissioners 
must institute legal proceedings for condemnation of the goods. 
‘Naturally,’ he added with relief, ‘most people can’t be 
bothered to take the matter that far.’ I wondered why the air- 
port men hadn’t elaborated on this. ‘A lot of unwarranted fuss 
has been made over — shall we say, border-line cases,’ he 
explained patiently, ‘ whereas the real menace —’ amputating a 
paper clip — ‘are certain French publishers.’ 

Over four years ago, his department began a paper duel with 
Olympia Press, a Parisian firm of an interesting character. 
Through the Home Office, H.M. Customs often urged the 
Direction Générale de la Sdreté Nationale to take action against 
this firm. Authority to pursue their quarry abroad derived from 
the Geneva Convention of 1923 to suppress traffic in obscene 
publications. Finally, last December, the French Minister of 
the Interior issued a decree banning twenty-five works pub- 

9 
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lished in English by the Olympia Press.* They include the hard 
core of that invisible index. But the police haven’t shown much 
alacrity in executing the ban, and anyone can pick up a copy 
in a Left Bank bookshop. No need to go so far; one of the 
indicted collection, The Ginger Man, was respectably printed 
over here, and chosen by Ken Tynan as his fiction winner of the 
year. When I met the director of Olympia Press, he didn’t 
appear unduly agitated by the spectre of total ruin. Maurice 
Girodias wore a crew-cut, a shrewdly tailored lounge suit, and 
an air of cynical tolerance. His bureau lay up a dank stairway 
off the Boulevard St Michel. It was newly painted pure white, 
with Athenian marbles for decoration. Through a window 
glared the sooty gargoyles of Saint Severin. 

‘I publish two kinds of books,’ Girodias told me. ‘Sheer 
easy going pornography, which makes a profit, and so-called 
indecent literature of value, which makes a loss. Therefore,’ up- 
turning a white hand, ‘one pays for the other. Into the latter 
category I would put Henry Miller. We have just done his 
World of Sex: somewhat long-winded, one would judge.’ 
However, Miller doesn’t involve too large a deficit. Since the 
war, about 50,000 copies of the two “Tropics’ have been sold, 
mainly to American and British tourists. ‘No wonder your 
douanes would prefer to see me bankrupt,’ he raised a hand- 
some eye-brow, enjoying the joke. 

Most of the twenty-five banned books come into Girodias’ 
former category, moulding their style on the sensational Sunday 
newspaper and the horror comic. “They bore one even more 
than “le Marquis” at his wildest.’ The most riotously porno- 
graphic, to the point of farce, were written for Girodias by 
hard-up Englishmen, ‘perhaps with a tongue in the cheek,’ he 
suggested. These contributors cherish a legend that Olympia 
Press sends a trainload of erotic pulp to the Middle East during 
the enforced abstinence of Ramadan. Lebanon does in fact 


* Since this article was written, The Times has published the following 
item : 

‘A Paris administrative court to-day annulled the ban put 13 
months ago by the Ministry of the Interior on 25 books published in 
Paris in English by M. Girodias, owner of the Olympia Press. . 
the lawyers pleaded that the ban was arbitrary and illogical, for some 
of the books were freely on sale in Britain and America... they 
argued that English-language pornography could hardly do much 
harm to public welfare in France.’ 
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provide an appreciative market for Henry Miller. Girodias’ 
appeal against the wholesale interdiction of his catalogue will 
gain by the accident that Lolita figured among the twenty-five. 
This comic, hydrochloric, perverse allegory by Vladimir 
Nabokov was published by Olympia and circulated in the 
author’s adopted country before an American firm would 
handle it. Lolita will soon appear in a French, German, and 
American edition, ‘but not, I hear, an English one,’ said 
Girodias with an urbane shrug. Should he retire from the 
pornography trade, an improbable event, the Sdreté Nationale 
would find itself in an awkward position vis-a-vis the Home 
Office. For those uninhibited works which give H.M. Customs 
so much trouble are also published by the Obelisk Press. ‘My 
powerful rival,’ commented Girodias, ‘whose goal and methods 
parallel one’s own. Except for one point: Obelisk is controlled 
by Librairie Hachette, a publishing house of reputation and 
influence sufficient to protect it against the interference of a 
foreign government.’ He sounded more righteous than the 
Customs official himself. 

GERDA L. COHEN. 





The Month 


Personal Notes 


Marjorie Bremner 


to England, should occasion cosmic thought: world prob- 

lems, religion, disarmament, proper goals for mankind, 
Anglo-American comparisons and contrasts. Everyone else 
seemed sound asleep, though it was technically early afternoon. 
The ability of nearly all aeroplane passengers to fall asleep at 
any hour of the day and stay asleep, only — like babies — waking 
to be fed, amazes me. I, however, can’t — and never could — 
sleep in the day-time. Being suspended in space makes no 
difference. So from America to Europe I was an island of wake- 
fulness. Occasionally, a stewardess glided by, pausing to whisper 
something: Was I enjoying my book? Was my puzzle coming 
out? Would I like coffee or tomato juice? Otherwise, I was left 
alone. 

But cosmic thought evaded me. I continued to think trivially 
— how much more pleasant this trip was than my outbound 
journey to America before Christmas. Then there’d been 
seventy-six passengers, now there were only eighteen in a plane 
that could accommodate eighty. Instead of being cramped, 
therefore, we could spread ourselves. It made for much better 
tempers. 

This led me to reflect that living in a country with a rapidly 
expanding population has disadvantages, even when the 
country is America and therefore productive enough to support 
the extras. When I was very young, we learned at school about 
‘teeming millions’ in Japan and India. I suppose sometimes the 
teacher must have spoken of overcrowded areas or countries 
with a high density of population. But most frequently the de- 
scription was ‘teeming millions’. I used to think of teeming as 
perpetual scurrying by small, furry animals. I find it odd to 
realize that to-day the population of America is growing more 
rapidly than that of Japan, Russia, or India. 
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Prosperity is largely responsible for this. Young people marry 
and have children earlier, and can afford to have larger families. 
Large families are also now fashionable among the higher- 
income groups and young marrieds. Improved medical care 
means that fewer babies die at birth or in the first year of life, 
and that older people live longer. Finally, there has been steady 
immigration. So there are now over 170 million Americans. 

The country hasn’t yet the facilities to cope with so many. 
Most places are more crowded than ever. When I was an ado- 
lescent, we lived on a street called Oakdale Avenue, which — 
though innocent of oaks and dales — was tree-lined, pleasant, 
and not overpopulated. You could park a car in front of your 
house any time. Now Oakdale Avenue has acquired several 
blocks of luxury flats, ten to fifteen stories high. Far from being 
able to park a car, one is lucky to drive down the short street at 
all in less than five minutes. In spite of millions of miles of new 
highways, roads are jammed; restaurants are jammed; schools 
are huge and jammed; beaches are jammed; and so on. All this 
produces irritation and tension. On the other hand, most 
Americans are pleased that they are going to be more numerous. 
To match the Russians? Or just the national pleasure in be- 
coming bigger, and therefore presumably better? I don’t know. 


* * * 


When I was in America, I heard much talk about education — 
specifically, about what’s wrong with American education. The 
concensus, in native terms, was: plenty. One unlucky high 
school, which featured a course called ‘co-ed cooking’, became 
the nation-wide butt of savage jokes. It was all right, appar- 
ently, to ask whether the purpose of attending school was to 
become ‘adjusted’ or ‘relaxed in the group’, without being 
labelled reactionary. I even heard a teacher, goaded by con- 
stantly being told that the country needed better teachers, 
retort that all her high school needed was better students. There 
was a time when, in many circles, this would have smelled of 
heresy. 

Anyway, there was much talk of change. The school curricu- 
lum is going to be stiffened. Instead of salesmanship and com- 
mercial law, the pupils are going to buckle down to science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. Well, maybe. The dis- 
cussions I heard, however, were nearly all about a changed 
curriculum and higher standards — almost never about the real 
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purpose of education, or the definition of an educated man or 
woman. The problem was pragmatic: our kids don’t know 
enough. The answer was equally pragmatic: teach ’em enough. 
I am not sure that this is enough, or even that it will be done. 
But I suppose it would be a step in the right direction. 

I don’t agree with what is sometimes suggested — that young 
Americans don’t work hard enough at school because they are 
distracted by TV. Everyone has TV - save a few intellectuals 
who still hold out. But it has become a piece of equipment to be 
used or not, at will, rather than a novelty that must be used all 
the time. The programmes vary enormously (like everything 
else in America) from brilliantly good to unbelievably bad - 
though at its worst it is still slickly professional, even when silly. 
One never gets the idea, as I sometimes have watching the 
poorer programmes on British TV, that one has wandered into 
a particularly dim village concert. 

In general, I can take TV or leave it alone. But there is one 
thing I find almost irresistible: late night film revivals. Even 
in Boston (I say even because in some, though not all, respects 
Boston is very conservative) the last film may not end till 2 a.m. 
Some of the old films stand up very well after fifteen or twenty 
years — Robert Sherwood’s The Petrified Forest (Bette Davis, 
Leslie Howard, Humphrey Bogart) was one of them. That 
classic western, Stagecoach, on the other hand, seemed dated. 
I’m told that Garbo in As You Desire Me was wonderful, but 
though I knew it was to be shown one night, I was trapped at a 
party. The popularity of these films on TV is one source of the 
American — and British — cinema’s current, and prospective, 
anxieties. 

On a different level, TV has been, I think, a unifying factor 
in American life —- not only because everyone can see Groucho 
Marx and J Love Lucy, but because they can also see and hear 
important public figures. An enormous audience started to 
watch when President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles dis- 
cussed the almost-forgotten N A T O Conference. I say ‘started’ 
because millions surely fell by the wayside as the programme 
went on. The President said a few words; then Mr Dulles spoke 
for what seemed a very long time; later, the President again 
spoke briefly; and then the Secretary of State went on again at 
length. Ill say this for Mr Dulles: he did not condescend to his 
audience. He addressed them as if each and every one was a 
member of a graduate seminar in international relations at 
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Harvard, and a star member at that. The newspapers next day 
were scathing, among other things at seeing the President ap- 
pear to play second fiddle to his Secretary of State — though to 
be fair, I don’t think this was intended. The unkindest — and 
most apt — cut came from a Washington correspondent who 
said that when Mr Dulles was speaking, the President looked as 
bored as the rest of us felt. 


* * * 


I have recently read three books — two old, one just published 
— by the American novelist, James Gould Cozzens. Cozzens is 
not well known in Britain, though C. P. Snow made an effort 
to rectify this some weeks back by a favourable article in a 
Sunday paper. Till recently, indeed, Cozzens was not very well 
known in America, outside a small group, though he has been 
writing novels for over thirty years. One of them, Guard of 
Honour, received the Pulitzer Prize in 1949. But with his new 
novel, By Love Possessed, Cozzens hit the jackpot. It was chosen 
Book of the Month, which automatically means an enormous 
circulation. It received what are known as ‘rave reviews’ from 
most of the critics. Finally, the accolade: Time magazine did a 
longish biographical-critical story of him in the literary section, 
and put his picture on the cover. He had arrived — if he ever 
wanted to, that way. 

I am curious to see what English critics (in addition to C. P. 
Snow, who liked it) make of By Love Possessed when it comes out 
here. I can guess in advance that many will object to its length 
(‘Why must Americans write such big books ?’) and may dislike 
its complicated, baroque style. I should be most surprised if 
they liked it as well as most American critics (but by no means 
all the public). I thought it absorbing and intelligent. I am even 
prepared to defend the complicated style. But I consider it 
inferior to Guard of Honour. 

However, the novel of Cozzens which I’d known fairly well, 
beside Guard of Honour, was one about law and justice in a small 
Eastern American town, The Just and the Unjust. When I read 
the profile in Time I was surprised. I found it hard to connect 
the writer of these three books with the brash, conceited, and 
humourless man as he seemed (to me) to show himself to Time. 
It’s not that I expect the personalities of all writers to match 
their works. I remember a friend remarking sadly, after meeting 
an author he’d much admired, ‘He writes better than he 
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meets.’ But I had formed from the three novels an impression of 
Cozzens as a mature, likeable man of such solid, yet imagina- 
tive, good sense, that I was startled at some of the things he was 
reported to have said to Time. 

I then managed, however, to get hold of two of his early 
novels: The Last Adam (1933), which is about a small-town New 
England doctor; and Men and Brethren (1936), the story of a few 
days in the life of an Episcopal (Church of England) clergyman. 
And, though each of these novels has certain merits, I could see 
in them evidence of the personal traits which Cozzens allowed to 
appear in Time’s portrait. Now the two earlier books were 
written twenty-five and twenty-two years ago. The problem I 
have been pondering is this: did the man only mature as an artist, 
while the rest of his personality lagged behind, remaining 
roughly as it was twenty or more years ago? Of course, it is 
possible that Cozzens does in fact present to-day this unappeal- 
ing and seemingly insensitive persona to people he doesn’t know 
well — whereas to his intimates, his personality as a man would 
be seen to have matched his maturity as a novelist. And does 
it matter whether a writer — or any artist — matures as a person, 
as long as his work does? Are our ubiquitous radio, TV, and 
journalistic ‘projections’ of artists willy-nilly misleading? Are 
artists any more likely to be truly ‘projectible’ as personalities 
than, say, the President and Mr Dulles, or the winner of a quiz 
show? Scripta manent. Isn’t it by their works we shall know 
them? (Yet that profile shook me, all the same.) 


* * * 


Whenever I leave England for any time — in this case, five 
weeks — I expect startling things to happen. They seldom do, 
and they didn’t this time. Of course, Thorneycroft had resigned. 
There was a new Chancellor of the Exchequer. But to judge 
from the Press and speeches, it doesn’t seem to have made 
much difference. When I left, the Bank Rate Tribunal was in 
the news. When I came back it was still there. When I'd left, 
the busmen and many other unions were asking for more 
money. When I came back they hadn’t had it, and were still 
asking. I suppose the one new and important thing that has 
happened — and that was after my return — was Zeta; and the 
implications of that are so revolutionary, according to the 
articles I’ve been trying to read, that they are almost beyond 
the understanding of laymen. It seems clear, though, that a 
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great advance has been made toward solving Britain’s energy 
problem, and to reducing the importance of Middle East oil. 
Of course, this is all twenty years in the future — but not as far 
ahead as it was before Zeta. 

* * * 

Then there was the Rochdale by-election. Some conclusions 
are obvious. The Liberals will be cock-a-hoop. The Govern- 
ment — if I may use an understatement — is not popular. And — 
which should surprise no one — neither is Labour. It is astonish- 
ing that Labour, helped as it has been by Government inepti- 
tude, has not persuaded a few people in the Rochdale area that 
it could do better. On the contrary, even a couple of thousand 
former Labour supporters don’t want to stand up and be 
counted for them any more. Of course, Rochdale was a by- 
election, and voters behave differently in a Genera] Election — 
or might. Nor do I believe that those who voted Liberal did so 
because they knew exactly what a Liberal Government would 
do in office, and approved. But what does stand out a mile is 
that many people think neither of the major parties is at 
present worthy of support and respect. This seems to me 
heartening. It suggests there is a chance, though admittedly a 
slim one, that we may hope to see some improvement in the be- 
haviour of either or even both. The greatest American President 
was convinced that you couldn’t fool all the people all the time. 
Perhaps he was right? 

* * * 

Like many (perhaps most) people who write, I am extremely 
reluctant to get down to it, and seize almost any excuse to delay 
starting on it. For several days now my excuse has been that it 
is natural to need a little time to adjust, after weeks in a country 
with such a different atmosphere, climate, etc. So, with a freer 
conscience than usual, I have been spending a lot of time read- 
ing two big morning newspapers. I find The Times Law Reports 
particularly absorbing. There seems to be almost no subject on 
which at some time or other someone has not seen fit to go to 
law. And there appears practically no limit to the frankness 
with which one can express oneself in court (and have it 
printed afterward). If the Lord Chamberlain granted half as 
much freedom to the producers of plays as witnesses (and of 
course judges and counsel) have in court, there would be no 
reason for private theatre clubs. 

There is also an impressive degree of casualness about fairly 
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large issues. I remember one case in which a man, entirely by 
accident, choked a woman to death, having inadvertently put 
his hands on the most vulnerable section of her windpipe. I be- 
lieve it was the judge who remarked that this was really a case 
of bad luck — which is one way of looking at it. I trust no one 
has missed any of the exciting instalments in one of the best of 
recent cases, “The Baronet, the Girl, and the Jewellery’. The 
judge did remark at one point, ‘I am going to keep this case 
within some sort of bounds,’ but luckily the bounds do not seem 
too restrictive. 
* * * 

I went to see A Tale of Two Cities at a West End cinema the 
other day and thought it a reasonably good version. But Dirk 
Bogarde was, if anything, too charming as Carton. I’m sure 
much of the audience got the idea he could easily have been 
reclaimed by the love of a good woman and that Lucie Manette 
should have had a shot at it — particularly as Darnay seemed 
stiff and priggish. It was evident that many people in the 
audience hadn’t read the book, didn’t know the story, and had 
no idea what was going to happen next. For them, at any rate, 
the substitution at the end had all the drama of a good detective 
thriller. In this case, I suppose, ignorance was clearly bliss. 


* * * 


Well, the Sputniks are still with us, only now there is an 
American one too, albeit smaller than its Russian brethren. I 
gather from letters, and from visitors who have come to England 
since Explorer went up (and, more miraculously, stayed up) that 
my fellow-Americans are being quite sober and realistic about 
this achievement; that they understand and accept Von 
Braun’s remark that ‘so far we are competing with the Russians 
only in spirit, not in hardware.’ But there is a new story going 
the rounds in America which suggests that some natural 
buoyancy has been recovered. It seems that the Russians 
wanted to send someone to the moon and back. There were 
many volunteers, so they drew lots, and a young and pretty 
girl scientist won. She duly went to the moon and returned, but 
pregnant. This interested the Russians very much. ‘We always 
thought there was a man in the moon,’ they said. But, wishing to 
investigate further, they sent twelve young and pretty female 
volunteers. All came back pregnant. This depressed the 
Russians. ‘Damn!’ they said. ‘So the Americans did get there 
first after all!’ 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir,—Richard Lowenthal, in disagreeing with my criticism of 
Professor Kennan’s Reith Lectures, contends that their advocacy of 
committing the defence of Western Europe to ‘home guard’ forces, 
though an ‘ill-considered idea’, is ‘not essential to Kennan’s main 
argument’, which he holds to be the same as his own. But if one reads 
- or listened to — the lectures in their entirety, his maquis idea follows 
quite logically from his fundamental concern, which is to avoid re- 
liance on either strategic or tactical nuclear weapons; if these are 
renounced and there is no prospect of parity in conventional arma- 
ments, a maquis is left as the only alternative to absolute non-resist- 
ance. What may be called the Lowenthal-Healey school of disen- 
gagement, on the other hand, considers that Anglo-American bases 
with all types of weapons must be retained ‘on the western fringe of 
the Continent’ as part of the guarantee of the proposed neutral belt, 
and this is something so different from Kennan’s conception that I 
cannot regard the two projects as being more than nominally con- 
nected. Although I am not convinced by the Lowenthal-Healey 
arguments, I consider their kind of disengagement a serious alterna- 
tive to present policy, whereas the Kennan doctrine of defence seems 
to me nothing but a flight into wishful thinking. 

Lowenthal, of course, is quite right in saying that Russia is 
already the dominant land power in Europe, if he is speaking in 
terms of conventional forces only. This has been the situation since 
1945, but at each stage of the story since then there has been a factor 
to offset the superiority. For the first few years the United States re- 
tained a monopoly of the atomic bomb, and this was probably de- 
cisive in inducing Stalin in 1948 to accept the failure of the Berlin 
blockade without resorting to a direct seizure of West Berlin. After 
Russia acquired its own nuclear weapons, the United States still had 
a great advantage for an all-out war in having strategic bases rela- 
tively close to Soviet territory. Since the Russians developed the inter- 
continental ballistic missile, this Western advantage is disappearing, 
but the equipment of Anglo-American forces in Europe with 
tactical atomic missiles has also offset the Russian army superiority 
in so far as the effect of these weapons is to make military concentra- 
tions dangerous and thus render it more difficult to exploit a pre- 
ponderance in conventional armaments. In order to make such a 
preponderance effective as an instrument of policy it is essential for 
Russia to get American and British forces off the continent entirely ; 
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then we should see a real Russian domination such as does not exist 
at present. This is the kind of disengagement Khrushchev naturally 
wants and has said he wants; I doubt whether, as things are now, 
he would be ready to consider anything like the Lowenthal-Healey 
plan of disengagement. But even if he were, the guarantees for the 
neutral zone would be much less certain than the consequences he 
knows must automatically ensure from any violation of the present 
frontier. 

As for ‘tangible hope at the end of the road’, the only real hope 
for deliverance from our present tensions lies in a change of régime 
inside Russia. I am perhaps more of an optimist about this than 
Lowenthal is. But I am not at all an optimist about the prospect of 
any satellite state emancipating itself while the Soviet régime remains 
as it is, for the Communist dictatorship in Moscow cannot allow 
any other Communist government overthrown without acute 
danger to itself. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. F. HUDSON. 
ST. ANTONY’S COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
FEBRUARY 3RD, 1958 
To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — In his letter published in the February issue Mr 
Grabowski attempts to disqualify Dr Pietrkiewicz’s study of ‘Patri- 
otic irritability’, based on the analysis of the personalities of 
Conrad, Chopin and Norwid, by asserting that the patriotic atti- 
tudes of these three men were quite distinctive and had little in 
common. This proves that he has missed the point of that study 
which was to demonstrate that creative artists (and presumably 
men in general) who live outside their native lands develop a certain 
complex which can quite legitimately be described as ‘patriotic 
irritability’. Naturally, the intensity and the character of this irrita- 
bility are peculiar to each individual, and of this Dr Pietrkiewicz, 
author of several volumes of Polish verse as well as three English 
novels, is no doubt acutely aware, but the basic complex remains 
essentially the same in every case, and Dr Pietrkiewicz had further 
strengthened his case by bringing in James Joyce for comparison. 
Needless to say, Mr Grabowski’s conjectures as to what each of these 
men would have done had he stayed in Poland is also beside the 
point, as well as being quite futile in that it can never be satisfactorily 
settled and is not important anyway. 

Admittedly Dr Pietrkiewicz’s speculation as to which of the three 
artists was the greatest was a little childish and unnecessary, though 
I do not think it can be dismissed on the grounds that composers and 
writers cannot be compared; they surely can be compared qua artists 
and there need be no objection to stating, for instance, that Mozart 
was a greater artist than Byron. This is a minor issue in this context, 
but it leads Mr Grabowski to an implied comparison between 
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Norwid and Blake. This is definitely unjust and also misleading to 
English readers. It is tragically true that Norwid wrote in a ‘limited 
medium’, and had he been French, English, or even Russian, his 
would have been an obvious name to quote in any discussion of the 
origins of contemporary European poetry, and some day, I hope, 
this claim may yet be generally recognized. But to measure, as Mr 
Grabowski does, artistic greatness by the scope of the artist’s medium 
is quite absurd. One can on such grounds maintain that Barrie is a 
greater dramatist than Ibsen because Norwegian is a more limited 
medium than English (the fact that Ibsen, unlike Norwid, has been 
translated into English obscures the analogy but does not of course 
invalidate it). Also, in stating that ‘. . . Norwid is immersed simply in 
Polish problems, and if he happens to criticize Polish foolishness . . . 
it all comes from his desire to see his beloved country an ideal with- 
out blemish’, Mr Grabowski grossly over-simplifies the works and 
mind of this truly remarkable artist. He was not a homely moralist, 
but a genuinely inventive writer who made immensely valuable 
contributions to Polish literature notable for their cosmopolitan 
qualities. He was interested in a variety of subjects ranging from the 
then newly discovered art of photography and the rise of capitalism 
(one of his short stories draws a brilliant picture of a Babbitt avant la 
lettre) to comparative linguistics, ethics, aesthetics and religion. 

I would also like to protest against the type of sentimental por- 
trayal of Chopin in which Mr Grabowski indulges and which Dr 
Pietrkiewicz had so rightly criticized in his essay. It is difficult to 
reconcile Mr Grabowski’s statements that Chopin was both a ‘true 
cosmopolitan’ and that ‘his whole art is steeped in Polish folklore’ 
and is imbued with that mythical Slav melancholy. There is nothing 
essentially Slav in those works of Chopin which really matter; that 
is, the two late Sonatas, the Nocturnes, the Studies, the Preludes, 
the Op. 49 Fantasy, the Scherzi and even the Ballades. This is not to 
deny Chopin’s undoubted interest in folklore (cf. his Mazurkas and 
Polonaises), but to redress the balance. The Poles themselves do 
Chopin a great injustice when they reduce his status to that of a 
nationalist composer, in order to be able to claim in the teeth of 
non-existent opposition that, despite his name and other close ties 
with France, he was really a true Pole. Here we have a fine example 
of mass ‘patriotic irritability’ in reverse. 

Yours faithfully, 
ADAM CZERNIAWSKI. 
10 SUNBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, N.W.7. 
FEBRUARY, 2ND 1958 
To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — I strongly disagree with the present ‘enlightened’ 
fashion, shown in Mr Dyson’s letter of your January number, of 
exculpating those who in an earlier, less ‘enlightened’ age, would 
have been regarded as breakers of the moral law. Mr Dyson’s view 
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is typical of those who have come to believe that such offenders as 
homosexuals are not, for the most part, to be blamed for their 
abnormal conduct. They argue that these offenders can be cured 
by the psychiatrist. Their actions are attributable to their uncon- 
trollable subconscious, and they deserve sympathy rather than 
condemnation, help rather than hostility. They should not be 
blamed for something which they cannot help doing. Their case is 
for the doctor, not the judge. Thus Mr Dyson writes about the 
‘persecution’ of homosexuals. He even goes as far as to suggest 
that they be ‘accepted as a minority with a right to live their own 
lives’. 

Now while I agree that in many cases such offenders need 
medical help and advice, what I dislike about the present contro- 
versy, is the tendency, implied in Mr Dyson’s letter, of taking from 
the offender all moral responsibility for his action. I contend that 
to remove this responsibility, which entails the ability to make a 
rational decision, is to lower the status of the human being; to 
reduce him to the level of the animal which, having no mind, is 
incapable of a rational decision. Whatever may be said about the 
influence of his subconscious, the homosexual makes a rational 
decision to commit the act of homosexuality. Whatever complexes 
and difficulties he may have — who has not? — he reaches a point 
where he chooses between the act, or abstinence from it. 

I am not concerned here with whether homosexuality is right or 
wrong. My concern is, that far too many people to-day are prepared 
to believe that the offender is not to be blamed; that the question 
of guilt does not arise; that his actions are not subject to a moral 
judgement. It seems to me that Mr Dyson adheres to this fallacious, 
degrading, and dangerous doctrine. Let us by all means help the 
homosexual to ‘adjust’ himself; but let us not condone his un- 
natural act; let us remember that he may still be called ‘responsible’. 
I cannot accept, as Mr Dyson would have it, that the homosexual 
cannot control his urge, and that he should not be required to doso. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. MACKINTOSH. 
THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
FEBRUARY QTH, 1958. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir,-Mr Bergonzi’s article in your January issue is provoking, 
as he doubtless meant it to be, but he has made a number of good 
points. I happen to know two foreign languages nearly as well as I do 
my own, and a number of others imperfectly. I have found it almost 
impossible to translate lyric poetry from the two languages which I 
know really well, while I have made passable translations from one or 
two of the other languages. This seems to me to have some signifi- 
cance. Eugenio Montale, whom I have known for more than twenty 
years, frequently asked me to translate some of his poems. I found 
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the assonances, the internal rhymes, the words from Tuscan dialects 
and the impressionism too much for me. My version appeared to 
me not even to be ‘un nouveau poéme en sympathie avec le premier’. 
The fact that you, Sir, succeeded, at least to some extent, where I 
failed, is interesting, but I do not think that you would claim to 
have translated Montale in the full sense of the word. As far as 
lyric poetry is concerned it seems to me that Professor Olson is 
writing nonsense when he claims that ‘we are moved by the things 
that the words stand for’. Byron is quite another thing. There is an 
excellent translation of Don Juan into Italian, which is not sur- 
prising. But there is an even better translation into Swedish, also in 
ottava rima, which is surprising. 


Yours faithfully, 
THE BRITISH COUNCIL, RONALD BOTTRALL. 
17 PHILIKIS ETAIRIAS, 
ATHENS. 


JANUARY 16TH, 1958. 


[I certainly would not claim that I had translated poems by 
Montale or Ungaretti in the full sense of the word. What is more, I 
cannot see how it would be possible even for the most gifted trans- 
lator to do this. At best the English words do not look the same or 
sound the same as the Italian. They don’t even have quite the same 
meaning. A palazzo is neither a house nor a palace: it is just a 
palazzo. A giardino in Tuscany is not the same as a garden in Berk- 
shire. And innumerable and delicate associations of ideas are 
different. 

I am left with the impression that the best use of a translation, 
apart from what the translator himself learns about the thing he is 
supposed to be translating, is, as regards poems, to serve as a crib. 
I wish we could have more books with the text on one side of the 
page and the translation on the other. This, it seems to me, would 
enable readers to muddle their way through texts in the nearer 
European languages. Obviously it wouldn’t apply to Chinese 
where we just don’t know how much is Ezra Pound and howmuch 
is the Chinese: but the result is worth reading as an original text, 
like Pope’s Homer. — 8. w.] 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — From Shri K. M. Panikkar’s review of Far Eastern 
Affairs (No. 1: St Antony’s Papers) in your January issue the reader 
would infer that the author of the admirable article on Chinese 
Language Reform is a ‘Mr Walker’. 

This is an error in an otherwise valuable review. For ‘Walker’ 
we should read ‘Watkins’. 

Yours sincerely, 


ST ANTONY’S COLLEGE, RICHARD STORRY. 
OXFORD. 
JANUARY 22ND, 1958. 








Book Reviews 


SIGMUND FREUD: LIFE AND woORK, Vol. III. THE LAsT 
PHASE. By Ernest Jones. (Hogarth Press. London. 1957. 35s.) 


The twenty years which embrace the last phase of this biography 
were significant for European and world history and for the man 
who, bestriding two centuries, has influenced thought as few have 
done since the publication of the Origin of Species. 

By 1919 Freud’s ideas regarding the origin of the Neuroses were 
already known and appreciated by small enclaves of devotees in 
England and America and execrated by a wider circle mainly on the 
Continent. By then his major works applying psychoanalysis to 
anthropology, to everyday life, to sociology, were already running 
into several editions. His Metapsychology was already taking shape 
in many books and occasional publications. 

The First World War had left him somewhat disillusioned about 
his native land and materially impoverished. Nevertheless, the 
creative impulse continued unimpeded and the organization of his 
following — his immediate circle in Vienna, composed of those who 
became well known themselves through their original contributions 
supporting and amplifying psychoanalytic theory — began to spread 
throughout two continents. This influence was felt not only in 
medical circles, but amongst the leaders of literature. 

This admirable story by a close co-worker, yet singularly self-effac- 
ing biographer, the late Dr Ernest Jones, tells frankly of the anxieties 
over friendships and collaborations in a subject so near to the heart 
of human impulses, prejudices and aspirations, that the problem of 
dissension is not only inevitable but illuminating of the new theories 
themselves. Dr Jones faces these with transparent honesty and never 
hesitates to disclose his own differences, particularly at a time when 
Freud was captivated but not suborned by the problems of telepathy. 
Freud’s greatness is brought into relief not only by his colossal effort 
at self-analysis and in the startling gift of co-ordinating the diversity 
of mental phenomena, in his capacity to rise above the petty 
dissensions of difficult followers, Firenczi in particular, but above 
the nemesis of malignant disease which overtook him in the middle 
twenties. In spite of an agonizing series of surgical operations, his 
spirit remained unquenched and the production of papers, books, 
slowing down, never ceased in the quality of daring originality. 
It may be said — and has been — that an all-embracing theory, 
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complete and water-tight, is suspect and not at all characteristic of 
scientific advance. Yet, in Freud’s case, apart from the therapeutic 
claims of psychoanalysis, which Freud himself never pressed, the 
theory of the mind which he adumbrated from years of clinical 
experience, was a creative act which places his work between the 
poles of the great arts and the sciences. 

Nevertheless, by the time Nazi invasion drove him reluctantly 
from his home to these hospitable shores, Freud had established 
himself as a great initiator in the realm of psychology and its allied 
disciplines of sociology and anthropology. Though these applications 
have been hotly contested the stimulus has been immense. 

Dr Jones closes this noble definitive work with chapters on 
Freud’s influence in many fields of human enquiry, a very valuable 
synoptic work. 

If Newton knit the Universe together with gravitational theory, 
Freud certainly brought together in a comprehensive hypothesis 
all the disciplines which concern the human situation; the vicissi- 
tudes of the troubled mind, the troubled society and the Promethean 
man seeking, through Religion and Art, to give both to reality and 
creative works the insignia of man’s endless struggle. 

This life history and critical analysis of Freud’s work will remain 
a monument to one who will probably be placed by history in the 
gallery of the greatest discoverers. It will also be a fitting memorial 
to the author, an outstanding figure in psychoanalysis, which he had 
himself enriched. 


THE OFFENDERS. SOCIETY AND THE ATROCIOUS CRIME. By 
Giles Playfair and Derrick Sington. (Secker and Warburg. London. 
1957- 255.) 
It is doubtful whether this volume on some outstanding ‘criminals’ 
could have been written in the spirit in which it has been cast if 
Freud’s work had never been written or obtained currency in 
psychiatry of to-day. The recent controversy over Capital Punish- 
ment, the Homicide Act of 1957, have brought before the public 
the need to provide the meaning of punishment as well as the 
significance of capital offences for the individual and for society. 
Murder is both an individual and a social problem. It mirrors the 
mentality of the offender and, at the time, it arouses in the com- 
munity not only its sense of abhorrence and its alleged desire for 
justice, but primordial feelings about crime which links civilized 
man to-day with the most primitive in his nature. 

The joint authors — Giles Playfair, a lawyer, and Derrick Sington, 
a journalist, who was the first to enter Belsen with British Forces in 
1945 — have travelled much to garner the data for these studies and 
to interview prominent workers in the field of criminology. 

The six heinous crimes are not all of the same order, but psycho- 
logically they cover some common ground and, in terms of the law, 
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they arouse the basic issues — capital punishment, imprisonment, and 
the cure or rehabilitation problem. Neville Heath and ‘Aake Horster’ 
were sex murderers; the one a psychopath who was executed, the 
other a psychopath who was imprisoned in Sweden and rehabili- 
tated. Rudi Brettinger, a psychopath youth — a near murderer - 
was found insane after a gangster career, but before he actually 
committed murder. Joseph Bedenbaugh, a youthful psychopathic 
murderer, who still after forty years is serving a ‘lifer’, has rehabili- 
tated himself but remains a prisoner to this day. Irma Grese was the 
S.S. Belsen camp murderess executed after a Nuremberg trial. 
Lastly, the Rosenbergs who suffered electrocution for treason in the 
U.S.A. 

It may seem strange to many that the last pair of offenders — 
the Rosenbergs — should be classified with the others whose offences 
would seem to be more pathological in every respect. Although the 
consequence of the Rosenberg treason may have been far reaching, 
their offence should be regarded as belonging to a different category. 

The details of these offenders are given clearly and indeed cleanly 
with a praiseworthy absence of sensationalism. The authors’ sole 
intention is to expose in a clear light the issue of psychopathic 
personality, the anomalies of the M’Naghtan Rule, which decides 
on criminal or non-criminal guilt and the efficacy of capital punish- 
ment. The humanity of this book is a welcome addition to a 
discussion which can sometimes be legally freezing or uncomfortably 
sentimental. 

The discussion is closely woven and, while giving credit to 
psychoanalytic attempts to investigate and perhaps to cure criminal 
propensities, it casts no bouquets at the feet of psychiatry which, in 
some hands, plays to a public gallery and exposes prejudices and 
sometimes poor reasoning which discredit the subject in the eyes of 
the law. 

The main thesis — and it is an impressive one — is that the issue is 
not solved by abolition alone, but by a rational overhaul of the penal 
system. All killing —- whether criminal or judicial — is odious, in civil 
offences and equally in treason, and the time has come, the authors 
feel, for society to envisage attempts at cure or rehabilitation as the 
only measures which can cleanse society of its inner sense of guilt. 
For, apart from the ideal of Justice and her blind detachment from 
persons, the unconscious thirst for vengeance and expiation go hand 
in hand. Bacon described vengeance as a wild Justice. Perhaps 
Justice is rationalized vengeance — the deep need for group expiation 
needs a drama and a scapegoat. 

EMANUEL MILLER. 
CHURCHILL-ROOSEVELT-STALIN: THE WAR THEY WAGED 
AND THE PEACE THEY SOUGHT. By Herbert Feis. (Oxford 
University Press. 42s.) 


Mr Feis was the author of a book, The China Tangle, which may be 
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considered the most adequate account up to now of American 
policy towards China during the Pacific war. His latest work deals 
with the relations between the heads of the British, American and 
Soviet Governments — strangely for a historian of his quality he 
refers to them all as Heads of State — from Hitler’s invasion of 
Russia to Roosevelt’s death on the eve of Germany’s final collapse. 
He has had access to State Department files and to unpublished 
papers of Truman and Harriman, so that he has been able to 
throw new light on some obscure episodes in addition to an original 
historical presentation and interpretation of a record already 
known. As far as the British side is concerned he relies mainly 
on Churchill’s memoirs and Ehrman’s Grand Strategy; for the 
Russian side there are no documents except for Stalin’s messages 
to his allies and the records of conferences. 

The story that emerges is familiar and yet it has perhaps never 
before been told in such full sequence. We see Churchill and 
Roosevelt in the early days anxious to build up the military coali- 
tion and defer the settlement of political questions until after the 
war, but Stalin wanting to bargain over post-war frontiers while 
the Germans armies are still deep in the territory of the Soviet 
Union. We find both Churchill and Roosevelt in 1943 expecting 
in spite of the unpleasantness over the Second Front — or perhaps 
because they over-estimated its relative importance as a cause of 
difficulties with Stalin - that they would be able to co-operate with 
Russia in a satisfactory peace settlement after the war. Later on 
Churchill became alarmed at symptoms of Soviet policy, but 
Roosevelt remained optimistic and discounted British fears as due 
to an old-fashioned way of thinking about international relations. 
The climax to this divergence came after Roosevelt’s death when 
Churchill had to endure a visit from the ineffable Joseph Davies, 
who was sent to London to convince him that he was all wrong 
about the Russians. Meanwhile Hitler killed himself in his besieged 
Chancellery and the victors of the Second World War were left 
face to face in the middle of conquered Germany, with conse- 
quences which we now know but which very few in the West then 
anticipated. 

The story of communications and conferences between the Allied 
leaders cannot be understood without an adequate account of the 
issues about which they disputed or made agreements, and in this 
respect Mr Feis’s historical knowledge seems to be very uneven. 
He is extremely well informed on the whole background of the 
negotiations for the surrender of Italy; about Polish affairs, on the 
other hand, in spite of the space they take up in his pages, he shows 
himself remarkably ignorant. He appears, for example, to be quite 
unaware of the extent of the Polish and British diplomatic efforts 
to trace the missing Polish officers in Russia before the Katyn 
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discovery, and consequently he misses the point of the British and 
American Governments’ reaction to the proposal for an Inter- 
national Red Cross investigation of the affair - which could only 
have been to the advantage of the Allied cause if Russia had been 
innocent. Or perhaps Mr Feis is not entirely unaware of the facts, 
but prefers to avoid them. He maintains on the whole a high 
standard of fairness and objectivity in his treatment of contro- 
versial topics, but one gets the impression that there are some 
things in the record he finds too distasteful to contemplate. 
G. F. H. 


THE DIARIES OF JOHN RUSKIN, 1848-1873. Selected and 
edited by Joan Evans and John Howard Whitehouse. (Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. 70s.) 


John Ruskin was all his life a singularly industrious man. His 
industry, however, is as a flickering rushlight compared with the 
atomic energy which seems at times to fuel transatlantic research. A 
few years ago, a book was published in the United States which ran 
to close on 300 good-sized pages. By the time the word Finis had been 
written, John Ruskin had not so much as been conceived: blind, 
still, in the womb of Time, he was patiently waiting in the ancestral 
queue for his great-great-grandfather to move up one. Familiar, 
perhaps, in obstetrics, so gargantuan a procrastination is novel to 
the field of biography, and attributes to the author of Modern 
Painters an even more unconscionable time in getting himself born 
than Tristram Shandy himself; but without, alas, managing to be 
anything like so entertaining in the process. 

This is the second volume that Miss Evans has edited from the 
manuscript diaries in the possession of her co-editor, the late John 
Howard Whitehouse. Miss Evans, as an editor, does not run to 
prolixity: she is fastidiously concerned not to obtrude, as a perso- 
nality, upon the text which is her whole concern. She has not 
hesitated, however, wherever that text proved unwieldy or un- 
rewarding, to make the necessary excisions: these excisions are by 
no means inconsiderable, running, at times, into several pages; we 
must assume that they have been jettisoned as mere ballast, and in 
order that the volume should regain an essential buoyancy. 

It is precisely this quality — buoyancy — which is lacking in the 
Ruskin who therein appears. A married man of eight or ten weeks’ 
duration, already he is caught up, with his young wife, in a grim 
psychological trap which, forcibly one day, must be burst asunder. 
Meanwhile, the mountains, rivers, churches, altar-pieces, lose for 
him something of their pristine beauty: progressively, the descrip- 
tions grow shorter and more perfunctory; reduced at times to a 
single word, a date, and nothing more. Where, however, in his 
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conscious life inspiration flags and fails, the tide of dreams is un- 
failingly abundant — full of authentic poetry and terror. Unaware 
that he is offering a blue-print of his deepest problems to the trained 
eye of a generation as yet unborn, Ruskin recounts his dreams in 
detail. 


Got restless — taste in mouth — and had the most horrible serpent 
dream I ever had yet in my life. The deadliest came out into the room 
under a door. It rose up like a Cobra — with horrible round eyes and 
had woman’s, or at least Medusa’s breasts. .. . 


Serpents — seven or eight yards long — recur again and again, as 
do leeches, which irremovably cling to his hand or neck: there is, 
too, something called ‘the unruliest of pigs’, which, when it appears, 
proves to be quite six feet in length. In another dream, Ruskin 
witnesses a Punch and Judy show, in which 


all the interest was in a mad struggle of the wife for the stick, and in 
her being afterwards beaten slowly, crying out, and with a stuffed 
body, which seemed to bruise under the blows, so as to make the 
whole as horrible and nasty as possible. So I woke, and wondered 
much at the foolishness, coherence, uselessness, ludicrous and mean 
unpleasantness of it all. 


A further dream may profitably be inserted here. 


Dreamed of getting a nice girl to flirt with, and of a horrid witch up 
in a recess among — no one could tell what — but high up, who 
threatened me like a ghost. She was at a kind of window, and I 
ended by throwing stones at her and breaking everything. After 
that, slept sound. 


On December 5th, 1871, Ruskin’s mother died. On December 
24th, in an interlude of peace and optimism, the 52-year-old writer 
made this entry in his diary. 

Down early. Dawn with a glorious star being gradually obscured 
from London, by a vast grey curtain. . . . Strange that I have not set 
down that after the cloud cleared, there came a flake of vermilion, 
the most purely like lovely paint for intensity of colour, more than 
light, that I ever saw in the sky. Walked before breakfast, in the fresh 
wind, counting powers: what I had in life, and might hope to do. 


BETTY MILLER. 


voss. By Patrick White. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s.) 
AT LADY MOLLY’s. By Anthony Powell. (Heinemann. 13s. 6d.) 
I LIKE IT HERE. By Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 


Voss is a very remarkable book. Mr White attempts a number of 
ambitious themes: a story of the incredible endurance and sufferings 
of a handful of men in an attempt to cross the Australian continent 
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in 1845, a profound study of a visionary and of a strange love affair, 
existing almost entirely in the mind and spirit, a subtle exploration 
of the ambivalences of human relationships and an essay in gently 
ironic social comedy. It seems impossible that one book should hold 
so much successfully. Mr White achieves the almost impossible 
because he has a strong, clear sense of purpose and construction, 
great imaginative power and writes superbly well. Voss is a German 
explorer, arrogant, obsessed with his idea of his own destiny, seeing 
himself, in his chosen isolation from human love and weakness, 
almost as a God. He leads an expedition westwards from Sydney, 
with the idea of crossing the Australian continent. Before he leaves, 
he meets casually, but falls instantly in love with, Laura Trevelyan, a 
kindred, proud, withdrawn spirit. Throughout the terrors and 
privations of the long trek across rocky deserts, her spirit is always 
with him. In his arrogance he rejects the kindness and friendship of 
his small band, of the saintly Palfreyman, the ex-convict, Judd, a 
simple and humane man, innured to suffering, the dog-like devoted 
boy, Harry Robarts. And Laura, back in comfortable Sydney, 
outwardly involved in a gay, social life, contends inwardly for his 
salvation, matching his pride with her humility. The counter- 
pointing of the scenes of grim suffering endured by Voss and his men, 
with the brittle pleasures of Sydney life is brilliantly done. There is 
great strength and poetry in the splendid descriptions of the 
Australian landscape. And alongside these a steely delicacy in Mr 
White’s social ironies, aimed at the complacency of the Sydney 
bourgeoisie, not unworthy of Miss Compton Burnett. No one else I 
know of in recent times has combined in quite his way so much 
grandeur and subtlety and pulled it off. He writes astonishingly well, 
with great confidence and versatility — at times formal, precise, 
elegant; at others with a fiery Biblical splendour. Yet nothing is out 
of key, the whole is so firmly welded by a powerful and purposive 
imagination. 

At Lady Molly’s and I Like it Here are of course in a very different 
key, but none the worse for that. Mr Powell’s latest novel in The 
Music of Time series tells the story of the luckless Widmerpool’s 
extraordinary engagement to Mildred Haycock, a high-powered, 
amoral widow with a wild career in the ’twenties behind her. It ends 
in a fiasco, but it is the characters and not the plot that matter in 
Mr Powell’s books, and this one has a splendid gallery of them: 
General Conyers, a tough old soldier, with a surprising penchant 
for psychology; Erridge, a gloomy, guilty, eccentric Socialist peer; 
Smith his ferocious, drunken butler; and Widmerpool, as ridiculous, 
unattractive and faintly pathetic as ever. One becomes slowly 
enmeshed in the intricacies of family gossip and family relationships 
and you have to like that sort of thing to like Mr Powell. But each 
lovingly drawn character, each nuance of social relationships can be 
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savoured like a good meal or a good wine. Mr Powell likes his 
characters too much to satirize them sharply, but that is where the 
attraction of his books lies; in that and in the polish and elegance of 
his style, resembling, at times, a startling fusion of Henry James and 
Mr P. G. Wodehouse. 

Stylishness is what Mr Amis’s latest novel lacks. J Like It Here 
has a perfunctory air. The deliberately off-hand, laconic tone of 
Lucky Fim seems to have degenerated into slapdashery. The plot is 
thin. Garnet Bowen, a not very successful free lance writer, goes to 
Portugal for a holiday to write some travel articles and to find out 
for a publishing firm whether a certain writer is, in fact, the famous 
Wulfstan Strether. There is a lot of querulous nagging about how 
awful Abroad is: the boringness of getting there, the trials of looking 
after small children on holiday, the heat, the sanitation, the fleas, 
the ennui, the notable foreignness of it all. All this tends to bog the 
book down in dreariness, whereas Lucky Jim was a hilarious and 
inspired tilt against dreariness. All the same there are some good 
things in this when Mr Amis gets off his sulky hobby-horses: a 
comic account of lecturing to foreign students, a scatty drunken 
evening with a lot of weird bores and two wonderfully motor- 
scooter-besotted Portuguese, who paralyse Bowen with their 
devotion for their machines. More of this sort of thing and less 
grouching would have made this a better book. 

EILEEN FRASER. 


THE DUD AVOCADO. By Elaine Dundy. (Gollancz. 155.) 


‘The Typical American Girl’, says someone in this novel, comparing 
her to the avocado he is about to eat, ‘a hard centre with the tender 
meat all wrapped up in a shiny casing. . . . Do you know you can 
take the stones of these luscious fruits, put them in water . . . any 
place in the world . . . and in three months up comes a sturdy little 
plant full of green leaves? That is their sturdy little souls bursting 
into bloom.’ At that rate, says Sally Jay, our American heroine, so 
world-sick that she couldn’t possibly bloom, ‘I’m a dead [misheard as 
“dud”] avocado.’ Hence our mysterious, heavy-sounding title, 
which in fact masks a vivid, light, first-person story about an Ameri- 
can girl spending a year or two in Paris in 1954-5. The drift of 
Bohemians and Americans (“What is he — G.I., Fulbright, Guggen- 
heim or Rockefeller ?’) from St Germain to Montparnasse is thus 
fully established and we are back in the Déme and Rotonde and 
Sélect — back in a way to Hemingway, of whom there are intimations 
throughout, fifties-ized and feminized if such is imaginable. 

The love affairs and café-crawling of which the book largely con- 
sists are told with astonishing wit and verve — with many excellent 
mots and Anglo-Frenchisms; but the canvas is almost too crowded 
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and I preferred the more thinned-out part when just four of the 
milling crowd go and summer in a villa at St Jean. There are two 
themes which give the book development: one concerns the activi- 
ties of Larry (with whom Sally Jay is in love almost throughout), 
and the other the two ‘innocents’ — Judy and Jim Breit — both of 
whom are beautifully portrayed. 

The end is poor — the currently fashionable rounded-off ‘happy 
ending’, such as we found in Hurry on Down and Lucky Jim; the film 
ending, in fact. Sally Jay, back in New York, drops a book from the 
top of a ladder in a lending library on to the head of a man she had 
met on one evening in Paris (haven’t I seen that means of encounter, 
too, in a film?) and marries him within a fortnight. It is not only the 
unlikelihood I quarrel with; it is the soft abandonment to fairy story. 
A ‘happy ending’ would have carried more conviction, perhaps, if 
Sally Jay had pushed on to Hollywood and joined up again with Bax 
(of the St Jean quartette), and the reader would feel less cheated, for 
at least we know him. But in fact Sally Jay shouldn’t have married at 
all in the book. However, it is a small point. The book is first-class 
entertainment — especially for those who can ‘take’ Paris without the 
French, or their grammar. 

BARBARA LUCAS. 


DYLAN THOMAS, LETTERS TO VERNON WATKINS. Edited 
with an introduction by Vernon Watkins. (Dent—Faber and Faber. 
155.) 

DYLAN THOMAS. By G. S. Fraser. (Published for The British 
Council and the National Book League by Longmans, Green & 
Co. 2s.) 


There is a university in America which collects poets’ manuscripts 
in all stages of composition. The idea is that criticism can benefit 
from a study of all the corrections made by the poet before the 
final version. The process is evidently thought more interesting 
than the result. 

From this point of view, Mr Vernon Watkins’s set of letters 
written to him by Dylan Thomas should be extremely valuable, for 
the two poets sent each other their poems as soon as they were 
written and discussed them in detail. Mr Watkins’s own commen- 
taries have not been preserved, but they can be surmised from 
Dylan Thomas’s replies, in which his essential modesty is refreshing: 
‘Thank you for ‘“‘Assembling.” Of course.’ ‘ ““Helled and heavened 
shell”. Is this too clumsy? I like it, but it may be.’ (It eventually 
became ‘domed and soil-based shell’, which clarifies the original 
metaphor but also loses it.) . . . ‘Have you any alternatives for 
the adjectives in the last line?’ 

These letters should also do much to counter the view that 
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Thomas’s poetry was a drunkard’s poetry, an orgy of the maddest 
words that came into his head. He took more pains than most 
poets, sometimes spending weeks on one line, and he knew what 
he was doing: “The last line of the second verse might appear 
just a long jumble of my old anatomical cliches, but if, in the past, 
I’ve used “‘burning brains and hair” etc. too loosely, this time I 
used them — as the only words — in dead earnest. . .” “The word I 
used too much - “sucked” —- is here bound, I think, to be.. .” 
‘A “strange and red” harsh head was, of course, very weak and 
clumsy, but I couldn’t see that the alliteration of “raving red’”’ was 
effective... .’ 

Apart from this kind of ‘explication de texte’ and variant ver- 
sions, the letters are often trivial - appointments missed, week- 
ends arranged, money borrowed. Nevertheless, Dylan Thomas’s 
essential charm and humour come through, especially in his 
descriptions of visits to the wicked metropolis: ‘I . . . fully lived up 
to the conventions of Life No. 13: promiscuity, booze, coloured 
shirts, too much talk, too little work.’ A 1936 letter describes a 
lunch with ‘Pope Eliot’ (‘a great man, I think, and utterly un- 
affected’): ‘I had a spot of rheumatism that day, and nearly the 
whole time was spent in discussing various methods of curing it 
(“I think it was in 1927 I had my worst bout, and I tried Easu 
Ointment”, etc.)’ In 1938 he tells Vernon Watkins of the new 
periodical Poetry (London): ‘Edited by man or woman called 
Tambimuttu . . . it may be honest; if so, it shouldn’t want to pack 
its pages with the known stuff of the known boys; a new paper 
should give — (say) — Barker a rest: he must be very tired.’ 

Dylan Thomas’s reputation has suffered from the usual pos- 
thumous reaction, and Mr G. S. Fraser’s British Council pamphlet 
is thus very welcome. He perceptively analyses several of the 
poems, and evaluates Thomas’s achievement with great acumen 
and fairness. Considering the limitations of this series (the pam- 
phlets are designed primarily for foreign students, and have to be 
both brief and biographically informative as well as critical), Mr 
Fraser has admirably aquitted himself of a particularly difficult 
task. CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE. 


SHACKLETON. By Margery and James Fisher. (Barrie. 30s.) 


Shackleton’s reputation as an explorer has long been eclipsed by 
that of Scott, partly because of Scott’s tragic death, partly because 
Scott did in fact reach the South Pole, and partly because of such 
books as The Worst Journey in the World. Scott also wrote very well 
himself: Shackleton could not, and, until now, no one else had 
written well about him either. Margery and James Fisher’s new 
biography at last enables Shackleton’s position to be assessed more 
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clearly: and it is a high one. As a pioneer of new methods (e.g. 
airscrew-propelled sledges, and variety of diet — his expeditions were 
singularly free from scurvy) he surpassed Scott, and his boat journey 
from South Georgia was certainly one of the worst and greatest 
journeys in the world. 

Not the least interesting part of this book is the account of the 
difference — in fact, the quarrel — between Shackleton (the outsider, 
for he was a Merchant Navy officer) and Scott of the Royal Navy, 
over the use of McMurdo Sound as a base for Shackleton’s first 
expedition in 1908. Scott had used this base in 1901 and considered 
that he had sole rights to it. He made Shackleton undertake not to 
use it and plan an alternative route. But when Shackleton got 
South he was unable to make any other landfall, and had either to 
turn back (which meant financial disaster) or to break his agreement 
with Scott; so he chose the latter. Shackleton set out to reach the 
Pole and found his way barred by a range of mountains. He dis- 
covered the way up to the Polar Plateau by the Beardmore Glacier 
and got to within a hundred miles of the Pole itself. Scott was 
therefore able to start his own Polar journey with this invaluable 
knowledge. The quarrel between the two was none the less final 
and cost Shackleton the friendship of Edward Wilson. 

Shackleton himself seems to have been a man who evoked intense 
loyalty and devotion from his companions, while inspiring distrust 
among the orthodox. The action of the Australian Government in 
refusing to allow him to command the relief of his own expedition 
in 1917 is perhaps the clearest example, but neither the Royal 
Geographical Society nor the Admiralty ever gave him the backing 
they extended to Scott. 

Shackleton worked on his own. In the present age of state- 
sponsored expeditions it is as well to remember this. He initiated 
his expeditions not from a conviction that this was the way explora- 
tion should be carried out, but because it was still the age of /aissez- 
faire, in the Antarctice as well as elsewhere, and he could do 
nothing else. His biography is therefore essentially the study of an 
individual career, and wisely the authors have concentrated upon 
immediate issues. It stands, therefore, as a well-written biography 
upon orthodox lines, scientific rather than romantic, and the 
controversial issues are discussed with commendable frankness. A 
good map is necessary for understanding the polar story, but is not 
provided. ANTONIA MCLEAN. 


OXFORD LIFE. By Dacre Balsdon. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.) 
OXFORD COMMON ROOM. By V. H. H. Green. (Arnold. 30s.) 


Writing of Mr Balsdon’s sentimental and entertaining account of 
the university year and its changing scenes and rituals, one of 
Oxford angry young dons has said in the Oxford Magazine: ‘it is 
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hard to see how the self-respect of any institution could survive this 
sort of treatment, this indiscriminate emphasis on the charming, 
the ancient and the odd’. ‘The real question’ he says, with all 
the inward fire which makes those dons who so quaintly insist 
upon calling themselves philosophers (rather than logomachs) also 
insist on deciding what the ‘real question’ is, rather than answering 
the question that someone happens to be asking — ‘the real question 
is whether this sort of book, with its prolonged celebration of 
inessentials, should be written at all’. The answer to that question 
is, “Yes’. 

There are many ways of regarding Oxford, and the serious 
business of learning and teaching, though it provides the raison 
d@’étre of Oxford itself, is not the only thing about it worth commenting 
on. For better, or worse, other universities do this too; but three or 
four of one’s most impressionable years spent at Oxford are not the 
same as three or four years spent at some other place of higher 
education, and if Mr Balsdon chooses to dwell on the differences - 
why not? As for ritual, the modern world is starved for it and what 
is left is worth preserving; better a commem. ball or a bump 
supper than a ‘festival of democratic youth’ — far, far better. As 
for the angry young dons, they are always with us, and Mr Balsdon’s 
picture allows for them too. This after all is a book to read, not 
evidence before a Royal Commission. 

The only danger of Mr Balsdon’s approach — and it is one against 
which he warns us himself—is that we may believe that because 
there is so much that is old among what is best in Oxford - 
buildings, scouts, ports and dons all mature, luckily — therefore it 
has always been much the same as it is to-day. This, of course, 
is quite untrue. The undergraduate-centred university with its 
strongly entrenched colleges vigorously competing for ‘firsts’ and 
‘blues’ is really very new indeed. How new, we are reminded by a 
fascinating study from another senior tutor in the Turl, Mr V. H. H. 
Green in his study of Lincoln College in the nineteenth century and 
of that remarkable figure, Mark Pattison. 

When Pattison’s academic career began in the ‘Age of Reform’, 
nothing was more unreformed than Oxford. The colleges were 
primarily property-holding corporations distributing the fruits of 
their endowments to fellows chosen in according to a variety of 
local or family or ecclesiastical connections and with academic 
competence held of little account. Few taught; the rest obtained 
or sought Church preferment. Two lines of reform and development 
were open: the university might have concentrated upon research 
(as Pattison wished) or upon the teaching of undergraduates (as 
Jowett wished). Jowett won; and the Oxford we know came into 
being; but Pattison may be staging a come-back, if not in the 
humane studies then in the sciences. MAX BELOFF, 
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three years as a Senior Student 
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and is now doing research work 
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This puzzle is the third of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, March 24th. The 
— should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


. Try this patent medicine and have lots o’ hair at the back — very 
> showy! (10) 
An essayist needs more of Hallam than of Baudelaire (4) 


[C.20.35 
a 


10. Caused rent trouble — an abrupt fall cut short (5) 
11. Hans and a girl misbehaving in land of eternal youth (9) 


12. Pensive cat, a very long way back (6) 





Rash ace — I got in — eventually became a space-ploughman (7) 


= 
a 


15. Bachelor, gay chap, almost a hero, surrendered too late (8) 
17. Actors will find the alternative twin (6) 
20. Wrote poetry and translated Landor (6) 
a1. ‘If Sir John 


23. ‘Prodigious!’ said this strong man, swallowing softly (7) 





had not played the coward’ (8) 


25. A statistician makes one’s anger rise (6) 

28. Operatic charlatan producing Bitter Sweet? (9) 

29. Travers’ boater-nibbler — this'll tie you up! (5) 

30. Victory that never came — got fried at Covent Garden (4) 


31. Munition manufacturer, golfer’s right-hand man? (10) 





CLUES DOWN 


1. Schoolboy’s favourite chaplain (4) 


ich 2. Turkish jester with short name like subversive uproar (9) 
be 3. I dress up as a god with a long white beard (5) 
es, 4. Girl who loved an idiot, almost horrid and continent (8) 
r 5. One crazed lives, called Beltenebros (6) 
o | 7. Armstrong’s took only 10 minutes, Christie’s was timeless (5) 
fi ( 8. American poetess, author of The Nail, The Highway (10) 
9. King of Africa put a light weight on the labourer (8) 
14. Father’s teams included Haroun al Raschid (10) 
16. Miscellany of Persian poetry — bird’s swallowed the index! (8) 
18. ‘Nothing introduces you a heroine like soft music. Here she comes’ (9) 
19. He killed off the ten little niggers — after death in battle? (8) 
The 22. Where you'll read about Eliza — suffering (2, 4) 
ugh 24. His king liked butter, a sovereign in rich vein (5) 


for » 26. Too much with us? This’ll make you forget (5) 
Wodehouse man had two left: the Yard still has three (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 34 


NOTES 

ACROSS 
1. Sackville-West: pe-pit-a. 4. 
R.C.: §.C., inventor, spinning-m. 
g. Pseudonym: ca-den-us(e). 11. 
Jonson: pone = player who cuts. 
12. Hon-or-gai-loss-op.: |Wode- 
house. 14. Boswell, May ’63: All 
P. Spent. 16. Anagram. 17. T. 
Andronicus. 20. Proust. 23. Priest- 
ley, Good Companions: jolli-fan-t(y). 
26. Vielé-G.: riff in gin. 28. mon, 
E.-sort. 


DOWN 


1. Sat cop rev., ahon. 2. Our M. 
Friend. 3. S., a tanner, Acts 9g. 
6. Princess Ida: anagram. 7. Brown- 
ing: Thor-old. 10. Stag-Ira: Aris- 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 1 


fe yelrl i [tla mmclR[olmie |rlo lint 


totle. 13. Omar K. vii. 
Shop. 19. Scand. myth. 
Disinherited Knight. 
O'Neill. 


15. Old C. 
22. D. = 
24. Eugene 


see cee ew ewes ens een mene owen en cone -seceenenes- es ecceene 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Five Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








